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SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE OCEAN 





HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R.l., 
JUNE, 1873. 
WEAVERS & BATES. 
CHITTENANGO 
White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 





First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


vs FOr High and for Grammar Schools! 


THE HOUR OF SINCINC! 
By L. 0. Emerson & W. 8S. Tilden. 
Price $1. 


This Hieu ScHoo. Sterne Book is admirably fitted 
for its work, containing a good elementary course 
and a large quantity of the best vocal music, well- 
arranged in two, three and four parts. Has been re- 
ceived with the greatest favor by practical teachers. 





Just Ready. THE TRIO, a collection of three- 
part songs, arranged especially for High Schools and 
Seminaries. An excellent companion or successor to 
the HOUR OF SINGING. 





CHEERFUL VOICES. 
| Price 50 Cents. 
| By L. O. Emerson. 


| The new, sprightly, and very musical Common 
School Song Book is by a gentleman who “ hits the 
|mark every time,’ and never fails in satisfying the 
musical taste of the people. Of his ptevious School 
| Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All school-teachers are invited to give this new and 
as my book a trial. 

ny book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 

by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


| CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terma of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


ts 
LOYAL UNTO 'DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enxerisu Nover. Re- 

a F.. rom the latest London Edition, One of the 

- ost and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75, 

he “London Atheneum” says of it :—* We con- 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
fess we have been somewhat —— by this story. 


Send For a Catalogue. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 


author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ at another by * Ouida,’ 
g | and at another by * Whyte Melville.’ "" W hat higher 
- . praise couid be given to any novel * 
11 East 14th St., New York. 


354 Washington St., Boston. DOMBEY AND SON. 
- ——— The Ath volume of “ Carleton’s New Ilustrated 


Edition” of Cartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 

THE PATE! ‘i by cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illnus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold it $1.50 per volume. 
* Pickwic k,”’ * Ohv er - wist,” * David Coppe rfleld, vie 
**Great Expectations,” and ** Dombey and Son,” are 
now ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate edition 

















LADIES’ ANGULAR 
HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS. 
In the English Hand. 


No. 1. Letters 

2. and Elementary Words. -Botp 

3. Words with Capitals.... ...... - 
i TG ai ccencess U5. os0nks Mepium “ 
5. > Addresses, etc...... FrnisHep * 
6. Notes and Invitations ” nea 


Feeling the necessity of some complete course o 


scicntific principles, this set of Copy 


popular systems published in England. 


to -chools. 


Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 


GEORGE H. LOCKWOOD, 
812 Broadway, N. Y. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 





Deposits made aes to Aug. ® draw interest from Ist. 
NOTICE THIRTY-NINTH_ SEMI-AN- 


to interest as a regular deposit from August 1. 


f 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ hand- 


Horace Waters & 
a oe which should be based on correct and A SREAT OFFER ER! soo 481 Broad- 
ny 


oks has been ys N. 
prepared after a thorough eanmtantion of the most 


5 cents to $10,000 ower ed. . DAILY from 10 


NUAL DIV IDEND, at the rate of S1x Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August and if undrawn will be entitled 


of Dickens’ Works, should at once commence taking 
this new and best edition. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants to know about the metropulis 0} 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1 





ARION PIANO 


Re PT Ee LaReE HAND 


IS NOT EQUALLED. PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


ri A bold and origins) new American novel by Edgar 
pe ca gh ag = dag Deeg thn mona No. 5 | Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mra. N. 8. 
LANs of first-c wh fe Bog wT Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Betee 
Warkius:, at extremely low prices for and I are Out.’ Beautifully printed and bound, 





The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from | C@%My or Part cash, and balance in small ‘Nos, "icon 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed | Payments 


The eweet and touching poems with which this 

New z cdace frtsion EAN mane remarkable volume is filled, not lexs than the exciting 

15. ouble-Reed Organs 63" “| controversy regarding Mrs. Eme rsou’s claims as 
5) 


$5 fi 
author of ‘‘ Betsey and I are Out,” i* creating enor 
4- 37 , $110; 8- STOP, $125, and upwards. mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS | iticnt fo supniy. "A ics erin will be out th 
we ae eee $e gree oat Jaeceet = Hueband and I Made up, ” which Is even better than 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. It is produced by Betsey and I are Out.’ 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY per the EF aa ; 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
ING, while its IMITATION ‘of the HU MAN VOICE 
SUPERB. Terms Liserar. JLLUSTRATED 
C. A TALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 


all Fag im 


EDNA BROWNING 


A delightful new novel, by any J. Holmes. One 

he other novels by 

ed. this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 

I Agents wane ~ | shine—’Lena hive ‘rs—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 

MOODY'S Englieh Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead -Dora 

. if ? Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
EUREKA STAMP | _Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethely n's Mistake 

for Perforation into | Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich — 


ow Bey Ene Ma CLIFFORD TROUP. 


od vent alte ration = 
ee! 

they ee ten A novel of absorbing interest by Mra. Westmor 

fibre of the paper,and | land, of Georgia, author of * ‘Heart Hungry,’ 

cannot be removed , had such an enormous sale last year. Price, * 

by chemicals. The ’ 

check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 


s*e 


discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, of the best she has ever written 
Ledges, ete. 











Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
N 


79 Smithfield St., Pittaty Pa. 
Double - 


Freee. rege Shot Guns, @ 


Tac sie, de. oan , WL to dealers or clube, 


etc., bough traded f. 
taut by express 0.0. tube cuuaed before paid for. 























CACHET; afra. 3.0.2 
atifully printed 





lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. 8 x 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND fOR A CIRCULAR 


Ge These book sar 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. | er. Tits 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week | price, by "LON & CO., Publishers. 
ending Saturday, Sept. 13th, 1873, will close at 
ve 


this office, «n dnesday, at6 A.M. ‘and 12M.,on| G, W. C& the Fifth Averue Hotel,} 
Thnreday at 11.80 A.M., and on Saturday at 7.30 and Madison Square, New Yor 


12M. 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


Or the Secret Sorrow. A new no” 
Hamilton, of ag Georgi 

’ 1 75. 
and Gonnd, peice 929 _— fully bound—sold every 
, postage free, ou rocelpt ef 
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HILLS “ ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 
q 


. 






a“ 


This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, stundard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, 3100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal 
kenge the world to a trial, and to produce u 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
sé + ] 
“DOMESTIC 
. = 
Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- [| 
chines, Send 


for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 

D address 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 





Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
premature ly. 

Ayer’s Ham Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
Ways surely restores its 
Vi color, when faded or 

MXN siti e gray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. ‘Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color, Ite 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vigor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with 


achance to make 84 to $20 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes ioat 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
Fr 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 


Houses Furnished jin Elizabeth. 


Apply by letter or personally \, 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, 5 y, 


Or al his residence,{Madison Ave, and J wig Street, 


€lizaboth! 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAT, .000 000: .4850 CANADA............4500 
Cl ee 5150 GREECE.............4500 
IT .-+.-. 490 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
ee 250 ENGLAND.......... 4130 
HOLLAND .......... 8847 HELVETIA ..... . 4020 
DENMARK 37% ERIN ...... 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpoo!, calling at Queenstown t) jand Pas- 
sengers 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70. 
$80 and $90 Currency. Q 7 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

i? Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New ork. ' 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


rNcuony 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,..... Sat., May 17 
Australia. ...Sat., May 3] Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia.....Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 





Victoria. . 


Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia... 


.Wed., May 14 | California... Sat., May 31 
The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 
Gol » Currency. 
ND saccades $75 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
Way station in Great Britain, Ireland, o* the Con 


tinent issued at | west rates, 
Diafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Officvs, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
ILENDERSON BROTHERS, Ageuts 


GLASGOW, 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, October 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 29. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
Jassengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway. 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
Al’ QUEENSTOWN. 











CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Sept 6, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Sept. 11, 9 a.m. 
CITY OF PARIS, Coemeear: Sept. 13, 11 a.m, 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Thursday, Sept. 18. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m. 
and every following pumeeteg and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, $30 
currency. 

Prepaip CertivicaTes from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

DrarFts at lowest rates. 


the Company's Office, road w: 
For Steerage Passage, at 83 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





For Cabin P e and general business, apply at} at®* 
No. boa Ay. - 











mS ea ee —S 
CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHEeD 1840. 
‘The British and N.A.R.™M. Steaniship~. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets fram Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBROKE ........ .. Aug. 23. 
GLAMORGAN ... ..... Sept. 13. 
PEMBROKE.... -ssecen © 
GLAMOKGAN,.. . Oct. BW. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
— in the British Channel and all other points in 
England. 


are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin daadannead yA and $80 curren 
Second Cabin............. $55 curren 


er .. R30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 






Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 

NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSIIIPS. 

OCEANIC, REPUBLIC,* BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons avd stewardesses accompany tlicse steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, 
rency. Those wishing to send for fricuds from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerice prepaid cer 
titicates, $32—currency 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 














Remittances to Eneland & lreland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
a 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
186 South Street, New York. 





Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- | 
day. 


These steamships, built expressly for the trade, | 


| 
$50 cur- | 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
85 A YEAR" 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 


Premiums These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription 


THE ALBION 


Is the beat and largest Fclectic Journa) published 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opiniones of the English and American Press 
FrxanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CreaM or Enoiiss LITERATURE 


The following 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum *— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26 

Srvart's WASHINGTON, 33x44 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantleld’s Picture 
21x27. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38x25 

LanpDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33 

WANDE#FORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Wiikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANDESFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original diaw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

| “GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 





| HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21 
WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x18. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
3 cents each insertion one month. 


»* ~y = three months 
_* ii - six months 
se * . 7 one year 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
| $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but thie 
| privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
j that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
emiums. For city subscribers $5, delive:od 
| by carriers. 





j outany} 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
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BEREFT. 
Sle heard old ocean’s hoilow roll 
And wash of wave upon the sand, 
The while a breeding twilight stole 
By dim degrees o’er ail the land, 
“ O sea,” she said, “ give up your dead ! 
Give back my sailor boy to me! 
What worth is left in life 7” she said, 
“ My one love lies beneath the sea !” 


A loose wind wander'd through the leaves, 
And eame and went about tie place ; 

It whisper’d round the cottage eaves, 
And last it touch’d her on the face. 

“ O wind,” she said, “ my boy is dead ! 
And if ye come from yon dark sea, 

Bring back, O wind,” she, weeping, said, 
“Some tidings of my boy to me!” 


Slowly the dull night wore away, 
A new day tremb ed to its birth, 

The sun broke through the eastern grey 
And drove the shadows from the earth. 

“ Once more,” she said, “ the night has fled, 
Dawn widens over land and sea, 

But never will it come,” she said, 
“ The dawn that brings my boy to me!” 

—All the Year Round. 


APART. 
BY MORGAN EVANS. 
My love, why dost thou leave me thus forlorn, 
n weary solitude through day and night? 

I miss thy shadow in the noonday light— 
Thy fair and luminous brow at wakening morn 
Gicams not beside me, and my heart is torn 

With paintul Jongings, and my tearful sight 

Swims with strange visions of thy homeward flight 
’Mid rain and broken bLews, of sorrow born. 
Return, sweet dove! I have found perennial springs 

On sunny banks, where thou mays’t lave and rest. 
Come quickly ere the darkness round thee clings. 

Hie hitherward up the shadows from the west 
With shimmer of golden sunlight on thy wings, 

To sink in cooing murmurs on my breast! 
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HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PROCURING EVIDENCE, 


By the time Porkington had finished his search at Peel's 
Coftee-house, it was weil on into the afternoon; and it was 
necessary that he should finish the job he had ip hand before 
the day was over. Delay could not help him, whilst a vigor- 
ous initiative might carry him over half his difficulties. This 
night, he must post a letter to Costicle and Costicle, giving 
them particulars of the date and place of his marriage. 

It was necessary, then, that he should visit St. Cuthbert’s 
at once; but it was equally indispensable that he should dis- 
guise himself, so as not to be recognised by any of the offi- 
cials of the church. It was possible enough that Costicle 
himself might be the guardian of the register. In that case, 
his task would be a difficult one. But hisscheme was ali the 
more likely to succeed for its boldness. 

As to his disguise—fortunately, he had never given way to 
the modern practice of wearing 1 beard and moustache ; his 
face was always smooth and clean shaven; a false beard and 
moustache would therefore eflectually disguise his features. 
His thin, closely cut hair would easily bear upon ita wig. 
He could obtain these articles at some theatrical wardrobe- 
shop, where he could easily assign as a reason for his pro- 
posed disguise that he was organising private theatricals. He 
knew of such a shop in one of the dingy, shabby streets lead- 
ing out of the Haymarket, and thither he made his way as 
quickly as possible. 

He had no difficulty here; he was soon equipped with a 
beard and moustache that gave his face an appearance almost 
apostolic in its expression of fervor and earnestness. A 
bread-brimmed, high-crowned felt hat he bought at an ad- 
joining shop, completed the upper part of his disguise ; and 
+ heav” cloak, with a velvet collar and tassels, which he 
hired from an old clothes-man, effectually concealed all his 
ordinary costume, whilst it was not out of character with the 
patriarchal appearance he had assumed. He took his proper- 
ties back to the hotel, and then carefully dressed himself for 
the part he bad to play. A sharp penknife, and a bottle of 
ink, and another small bottle of water, to reduce the color of 
the ink, if necessary, completed his equipment. 

His heart beat somewhat fast as he, at about half-past five 
o'clock, knocked at the door of the sexton’s house in St. 
Cuthbert’s Lane. He dij not fail to reslise that his enter- 
prise was a perilous one; that it might bring him to the dock 
as a felon, but he accepted the alternative unshrinkingly ; an 
old age of dishonored poverty would be as bad a fate as 
death in a convict prison. 

Sally opened the door. 

“ My dear,” said Porkington, “E want the clerk—the per- 
son, whoever it is, who keeps the parish register.” 

“Ah, that’s the parish clerk,” said Sally, “ Mr. Sinkall; 
ou must go and ask him to come with you. 
ittle newspaper shop round the corner.” 

“My dear,” said Porkington, “I am old and infirm; sup- 


pose that you let me sit down, and that you send a messenger | collect that in the corner of the church next the vest 


for the parish clerk. I’ll give hima shilling. 

“Tl run myself,” said Sally, having taken the shilling. 
Such small sums were perquisites of office she was not above 
receiving. 

“ Will you walk into the church, sir, and sit down whilst 
Iam gone ?” 

Porkington followed Sally through the narrow passage 
and under the high stone arch into the church, and seated 
himself wearily on a bench. There was no histrionic talent 
reouired for this, for he really was faint and weary with un- 
accustomed toil. The moment, however, Sally had left him 
he started from the seat, anc made his way to the vestry, the 
door of which opened trom the south aisle of the church in 
a narrow stoue archway. It was a comfortable room; a 
good fire was burning in the grate. In the corner hung\a 
surplice and black silk gown. The centre of the room was 





| occupied by a writing-table, on which wore a Batting gn | 
and an inkstand. In a corner, in an arched recess in the | 
wall, was a wooden cupboard of some size, having a stout | 
/oaken door, which was closed, but in the back of the cup- 
board hung a bunch of keys. 

“Luck on my side!” cried Porkington, as he ran to the 
cupboard door and opened it. Yes, there were the revisters 
all in a row—very neatly labelled with leather labels, printed 
lin gold, Births, Marriages, Deaths, and with the several pe- 

riods to which they referred marked outside in ink. 

Porkington didn’t hurry; he could not be interrupted ex- | 
cept by some one coming through the church, the echo of 
| whose footsteps on the sounding stone floor would give him 
ample warning. He took down the book leisurely, and 
turned, without undue haste, to the precise date of the entry | 
he had noted from the newspaper ; then he carefully scanned | 
this entry, to see what it was he had to accomplish. 

The register was of a pale blue paper, with water- 
marked lines running down and across it, and the entry ran | 
| thus: | 

No. 352; when married, June 25; name and surname, , 
Raoul Parkinson, Emma Bull; age, 38, 27; condition, | 
bachelor, widow; rank or profession, grocer; residence at | 
itime of marriage, Grove Street, Biles Court; witnesses, 
|Charles Grice, Mary Brown; signature of the officiating 
clergyman, A. P. Lounds. 

Porkington almost gave up in despair. The amount of 
alteration the entry would require was far greater thin he 
had bargained for. The names might be altered easily 
enough ; but the age, and residences of the persons married, 
must be altered also. Well, he must trust to luck and a 
sharp penknife. After all, when he once started, he found it 
easy enough. A touch of the penknife here and there con- 
verted Raoul into Procul; and a few fine pen-strokes turned 
Parkinson into Porkingtou; Bull was at once changed to 
Butt; thirty-eight to twenty-eight; twenty-seven to seven- 
teen. Mr. Lounds had written a loose, scratchy hand, quite 
different to that of the person who had usually made the en- 
tries, a band that facilitated Porkington’s business wonder- 
fully. Grocer was converted to Gentleman quickly enough; 
the address he left unaltered. “I shall at once state that 
they were false addres-es,” he said to himself. The wit- 
nesses might stand too—Charles Grice and Mary Brown were 
not likely to trouble bim after all these years; and if it were 
necessary, he would have little difficulty in producing a 
| Mary Brown to swear that she was the witness of the 
| marriage. 

All was going well. Once, indeed, whilst he bent over his 
task, all his energies absorbed in his work, he had a tre- 
mendous scare; he thought that the surplice was making a 
rapid dart towards him: his eyes were bent on the page, but 
he caught an indirect gleam of white, which gave him the 
impression of a white figure coming rapidly torward. When 
he raised his eyes, however, he saw that it had been a mere 
delusion. The surplice was swinging gently to and fro, no 
doubt from a draught of air, and looked ghostly and weird 
enough in the failing light; but it hadn’t moved trom its peg. 
Now, he heard the north door of the church creak on its 
hinges. His task completed, he replaced the book carefully 
on its shelf, and made his way noiselessly along a strip of 
matting, up the south aisle. 

When the parish clerk and Sally reached the nave of the 
cburch, they found the Learded old gentlemen critically ex- 
amining the font. 

“ Norman work this, isn’t it?” he said, tapping the stone 
with his fingers. 
| “I'm sure | don’t know, sir,” said the clerk; “I haven't 

been in the parish long enough to know, sir. What did you 
please tu want with me ?” 

“T am preparing a work on City churches, and the cele- 
brated men who are connected with them. Now, I want to 
know how far back your register goes ?” 

“ Not before 1694, sir,” said the man. 

“ Ah, that’s a pity! I wanted to inspect the origiual entry 
of the birth of our great poet.” 

“Ah, there’s been a good many come for that, sir. Dua 
sorry I can’t show you, sir. But there’s been a many cele- 
brated men born hereabouts, sir. There’s Sir Richard Walker, 
Baronet, wio’s been lord mayor twice running. I can show 
you his register, sir.” 

“T should like to see it very much,” said Porkington. 

“ Just you wait a minute, sir,” said the old clerk, “ while | 
go and see if there’s anybody in the vestry.” 

Sally gave a little pantomimic dance as the old man dis 
appeared. 

“ He’s lost his keys,” she whispered ; “he wouldn't tell 
jme; but I know he’s lost ’em; that’s why he kept me wait- 
ing so long. Nasty, cross, old thing! I’m so glad!” 

The clerk appeared by the chancel rails and beckoned. 

“ All right, sir,” be said; “ there’s no business going on. 
I’ve unlocked the registers for you, sir. Here’s the late lord 
mayor’s birth put down, sir.” 

Porkington inspected the entry with becoming reverence. 
“Tl make a note of this,” he said. 

Then he gave the man half-a-crown, and left the church. 

Porkington went to his hotel, and dined, and drank half a 
bottle of champagne. “ Here’s to the health of the lord 
mayor!” he cried, as be took his first glass. 

Then he sat down and wrote a letter to Costicle. 


Dear Sir—My marriage was a private one, and celebrated 
against the wishes of my friends; and to say the truth, al- 
though I know that it took place at one of the City churches, 
I cannot for the life of me recollect the name of it. The 
wedding was arranged by Charles Grice and Mary Brown, 
friends of my late wife, who were the sole witnesses. I have 
lost sight of them for some years, and believe them to be 
dead. I am ashamed to call back the remembrance of for- 
mer follies, but I am obliged to confess that the marriage took 














He keezs the | place at a time when, in fact, I was not perfectly sober. I 


know the name of the officiating minister: it was a friend of 
my own—one Mr. A. P. Lounds, who is also dead; and : re- 
there 
was a remarkable monument to a celebrated poet. I’m in- 
clined to think, on searching my memory, that the churcli 
was dedicated to some rather out-of-the-way saint. It might 
be St. Swithin, or St. Chad ; or was it St. Cuthbert? At all 
events, a search in all the City churches for an entry on June 
25, 18—, for the register of a marriage between Procul Pork- 
ington and Emma Butt could not fail to be successful. My 
memory has just helped me to another clue: the name of the 
regular vicar or incumbent was Webb. That I remember by 
a joke that my friend Lounds made on the occasion. 

I know all this is frightfully unbusiness-like and careless 
on my part, but what can I say? It is my nature. “ You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

I'll call to-morrow, and see if you have made anything out 
of the maze. 


Wm. Costicle, Esq. 
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CHAPTER XX.—A LAWYER'S .DREAM. 


William Costicle was at work late ; the clerks had all gone, 
and his father too, and William was working by himself. 
It was rather a weird and gloomy place that to be working 
in late at night; for its window looked out upon the grave- 
yard, and when there was any wind, sometimes, indeed, when 
there seemed to be none, the windows had a strange way of 
shaking violently, as though same one were outside and 
wanted to get in. There were noises, too, strange murmurs 
and whispers; and no wonder, for it would be hard to say 
how many generations of dead were lying under that green 
turf; surcly it was no wonder that from these dumb souls, so 
utterly lost and swallowed up, so entirely efliced and for- 
gotten from the world of living flesh—at night time, and 
when everything else was still-—strange whispers should go 
up lo the skies. sl 

But William didm’t care. Tf he could have heard anything 
to his advantage, he wouldn't have minded listening, but 
otherwise he was too busy to think about anything ghostly. 

He finished his work at last, put away bis papers, locked 
up all his drawers. Then he went to the safe, and took a 
look at the bonds; shut them up again, and locked the safe. 

“Tt seems all right,” said William. ‘ I think we have bim 
| pretty tight; and 1 don’t see how there is any flaw in the 

matter. Mr. Porkingion has put his foot into it nicely now, 
for all his cunning disguises. IT have him on the hip. It’s 
plain enough that Emma Butt was testator’s mother, and that 
she’s now Mrs. Budgeon; and, of course, we shall have the 
money settled, so that all the fortune shall go to Sally. Of 
course, Sally will mariy ime. I've all along seen it would 
come to that. She was fond of Sam, I think, but she’s get- 
| ting over that. It will make a difference, too, a wonderful 
diflerence, all this money. Wiry,” said William, “ivll be a 
deal better for everybody than Mrs. Baxter. Mrs, Baxter, 
|pooh! She had only ten thousand pounds. 
| “ We'll buy an estate,” he went on, soliloquising, “a nice 
jestate, not too far from town: and we'll cut it up into build- 
‘ing-lots, and ['ll make all the conveyances. Oh, it’s wonder- 
}ful what can be done with money! T'll have eflices in Lin- 
lcoln’s Inn, and T'll do twice as much work there as I do here. 
| And PH give dinner-parties too; I'll invite the judges and the 
jmasters in Chancery, and all the best lawyers of the day. 
Perhaps Pl go into Parliament. I'd get up at six o’clock in 
the morning, and work up all my papers; and then by nine 
I'd be ready to drive down to the office, and there I'd stop 
till three ; and then it would be time to go to the House for 
committees ; and after that, there'll be a long sitting and a 
debate—ah, perhaps till one, or two, or three o'clock in the 
morning! Al! wouldn’t it be nice! And how nice it would 
| be for Sally !” 
| William looked round to see that everything was safe, and 
then turned the gas down—not quite out, but so that it only 
| showed a tiny blue tip of flame; then he opened a door—not 
the door leading to the staircase, but a door at the side—and 
| descended a narrow newel staircase. In old times, it had 
| belonged to a turret that flanked the chancel, and led up into 
| the roud-loft, and to a little belfry where hung the sacring- 
bell. Now it led only from the lawyer's office to the vestry. 
| William knew the way well enough, every step of it, and he 
ldidn’t start when he opened the door and the great white 
|surplice that was hung to it went floating out into the dark- 
| ness like a spirit; he only struck a wax-match, and lit a can- 
{dle Then he sat down in the arm-chair by the blotting-pad 
and inkstand and waited. 

“JT wonder when Sally’s coming to lock up,” he said. “IT 
really think is the nicest part of the whole day when she 
comes here to lock the door, and pretends to be frightened 
when she finds me. It was a very great institution that old 
staircase. The dear girl! I'll have it out with her to-night; 
she shall say Yes or No; bat, of course, it will be Yes. 1 
won't tell her of the fortune that’s coming to her, for fear 
| there sLould be any mistake. She'll be here directly.” 








After a few moments, however, William became tired of 
wailing, and went out into the great dim church, whose cler- 
estory windows seemed like lanterns hung up aloft in a dark 
vault, All was quict there, and still, But as le reached the 
nave of the church, standing in front of the recess which 
marked the place of the suppressed chancel, he saw a faint 
light glowing through the lower part of the great east win- 
ldew. What could it be from? There was nothing there 
| beyond the cast window but a great blank wall. Whence 

that light, (hen? Could it be fire? Approaching more 
closely, he toand that a gleam of light also streamed in be- 
tween the wall and one of the golden tables of the Law there 
| suspendeat Ife touched this gently, and he found that it 
moved ; it was hung from a pin in the centre, and it covered 
la hole fot ico the wall, probably for purposes of ventilation. 





.j And when he moved the table of the Law, he heard the 


murmur of voices coming from the space between the great 
east window and the blank wall; and the first word he heard 
fixed him to the spot: he stood with his head resting against 
the wooden tablet, his hands dug into the crevices of the 
wall. This is what he heard. 

“ And so, dear Sally, you really belong to me now.” 

“So it seems, Mr.” —— 

“No Mr., please—Henry, dear Henry.” 

“ Well, Henry, then; only, it seems so strange.” 

“ You'll have to get used to it, dear. Give me a kiss !” 

William could listen no more, but sank down in a heap, 
resting on the cushion that was placed there for kneeling 
communicants, and lay there grovelling in the dust. Pre- 
sently he crawled back into the vesiry, put out the light, and 
went back up the winding staircase, and so out into his own 
office: there he sat for an hour or more prostrate and ex- 
hausted with his trouble. : 

He couldn’t doubt now. She was false, certainly false! 
The voice was hers; he would have known it anywhere. 
Whose the other voice might be, he didn’t know. What 
could it matter ! 


CHAPTER XXI.—A VILLAINOUS RESOLVE. 


It was a happy belief of our pious grandmothers that every- 
thing bappened for the best, and it is possible that, taking 
things in the general, there may be some ground for this 
pleasing faith. But in individual cases this is a sorry com- 
fort. The toad lying under the harrow, and feeling the sharp 
fangs of the iron racking its every nerve, can find little con- 
solation in the thought that the process of harrowing is a 
beneficial one on the whole, and that there may be occult 
virtues in its frame to be brought out in the progress of its 
torture. i 

It would be difficult to imagine a more cheerless, dismal 
party than that assembled in the drawing-room of No, 1 Cos- 
ticle Grove. Orlando was in one of his casual fite of spleen , 
and was thinking  , of his liabilities, and wondering bow 
it would all end; Mrs. Costicle was morose too, baving had a 
blowing up from her husband on the subject of the heavy 
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expenses of the household, as if she could help it, when it | something, but could not, and in the effort awoke. The 
wag all the result of a wicked combination of everybody,| moonlight was streaming in through the wicker-door, and 
including trades-unions and men on strike, to make every-| sitting full in it was ny ancestral spirit-snake, motionless, and 
thing dear and unpleasant, because people were not content | looking at me as it had done before; and then I knew I had 
with their stations in life, and wouldn’t eat their bread in| in truth seen my father. ; ; . 
thankfulness. And what was the use of drawing in now,| “I did not sleep much more that night, indeed it was near_ 
just at a time when it was of such importance that Ellen |dawn; and as soon as Umpondo” (the European overseer) 
should go into society and obtain a settlement in life. “ Penny | “ was-up, I asked leave to go; but he would not let me, and | 
wise and pound foolish, I call it,” said Mrs. Costicle to her- | I was afraid of the magistrate if I went in spite of him, so I 
self; and then consoled herself by planning an evening party | worked as usual all day. Some of the men, whom 1 told 
which was to cost nothing, seeing that the wine was already | about it, said: ‘ You are sure to die; the spirits are angry. 
in the house, except for a few trifles of things from the con- | In the evening, when I entered my hut, there was the green | 
fectioner’s. snake again, lying in the same place, only this time it never 

William’s trouble we know of—beavy enough it was for | moved or noticed my entrance. I was glad to get out quickly 
him—a trouble that had no redeeming dignity of suffering | and sit in the big hut with the other men; and when I 
about it, but was full of memories of shame and humiliation. | returned to sleep, it had disappeared. 

Ellen, too, was sorrowful; but she would hardly confess| “This night, my father appeared again, and at the same | 
her sorrow to herself, but tried to brighten up the gloomy | time too, for 1 heard the cocks crowing when I awoke p:e-| 
household She played her father’s favorite pieces, but he | viously, and I heard them immediately afterwards this morn- | 
took no notice of thera, and sat still gloomily hi ddled yp in | ing. | 
his easy chair. She challenged William to a gaiae of chess; 


private entrance through the kraal-fence, stood still. I 
croaked like a frog, and then she tock down the blocks of 
wood which fastened it, and came on until she saw me, and 
said in a low tone: ‘ Umxakazi?’ I answered: * No, it’s me, 
Umkungu. Who is in the hut? ‘No one but ourselves. 
Where have you come from? ‘ Go back and tell our mother 
Iam here. I have come from the colony on important busi- 
ness; and take care you don’t wake any one.’ She turned 
back, and I followed to the door of the hut, and, when I 
made out that they understood who it was, wentiv. Ina 
whisper I told them all that had happened ; and we consulted 
what was best to be done. It would certainly be quite im- 
possible to clear off that night, and probably not easy the 
next one, with the country all disturbed. By this time, 
sentinels had no doubt been placed all around; and it was 
too dangerous to attempt to get through their circle; but I 
knew a place on the river, about a quarter of a mile off, 
where I did not think we could be easily discovered, and 
which I thought we might reach. They told me my two 
other mothers were away helping to make beer at a neigh- 


but be refused sulkily ; and then sbe tried to draw her mother 
into a discussion on the novel she was reading; but Mrs. 
Costicle would have none of it. 

So Ellen, repulsed on all sides, retired into a corner of the 
room, and with a work-table and a candle between hervelf 
and the rest of them, took up her embroidery, and tried to 
work, But the tears came welling up iuto her eyes, and 
turned her pattern into a misty web. She had been at work 
over this embroidery when Harry last came to see her. It 
was very sad; everything was sad and dreary. 

“ William,” said Mrs. Costicle at length, breaking the 
silence, “ didn’t I hear you say Mr. Porkington had returned 
from Paris ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” saic William shortly. 

“Then, suppose I ask him to come here to a little party ? 
We really must give one soon, and it would go off with so 


“He looked ten times more cross, just as he used to when} boring kraal, and I had little compunction in leaving the 
his wives bothered him, and only spoke once to say: “ Get , others to their fate, particularly as to disturb them was to 
up early and go.” I awoke immediately ; and there, in the | prevent our own escape. I got them to hunt up every bit of 
very spot he had been standing, was the green snake. I) food there was; and after making a good meal, for I was very 
knew it understood me, so I said I would go whatever hap-| hungry, tied the remainder up. Then the women took their 
‘pened ; and that if you would not let me, I should run away. | blankets, and we went out, going down to the river by the 

As soon as I had finished, it turned round, and left the hut.| path used to fetch water, for I felt certain our footsteps would 
Now, may I go?” |not be noticed there. Then we waded up the stream, avoid- 
I was rather puzzied what to say; the man was evidently | ing the deep places, for we knew every yard of it, until we 


speaking in good faith, and if I kept bim, he would only half- reached the spot I thought would do to hide in. We had 
The opposite 


work; but then I reflected that his kraal was beyond the | first to cross a hole taking us over our leads. 5 

boundaries of the colony, where he would be certainly killed | bank was high and perpendicular, and covered with small 
if found, and I could not afford to lose so good a laborer, | ick bushes, without room, apparently, for a fly to hide in; 
besides, I was really very short-handed, and so I told bim; | Ut 1 one place the water, when high, had washed out a 
and he walked away looking very grand and sulky. Next |!ump of light soil between two large rocks, and the bushes 
morning, he had alsconded, and I did not think it worth | Ute concealed it. We crawled in: there was just room for 


much more eclat if we secured him. Only, these fashionable 
men are so much engaged ; perhaps you'd better see him, and 
ask him what evening would suit. Quite among ourselves, 
80 ha) needu’t mind coming. It would cheer him up a 
little. 

“Pooh!” said William. But his mother had suggested to 
him an idea. It was a wicked idea; but for all that, in his 

resent mood, it was not distasteful to him. Why shouldn't 

orkington marry Ellen, and bring all this money into their} « Prom Zululand. sir.” 
family? Why should he trouble himself to defeat Porking-| “ And who are all these ?” 
ton’s schemes, for the sake of a girl who had been falseto| « My mother and sisters.” 
him? He had Porkington under his hand, why shouldn’t he It was evident something had been wrong at home, and | 
make use of him? He would take care that Ellen’s future | there was the result; but I was anything but angry at seeing | 
was secured. He would bargain for some advantage to him- | Master Jack again, especially as I was rather in want of a 
self—and he would be revenged on that girl. All that was | girl to help in the house, for my own mother was getting old, 
wanted from him was to be passive, to accept Porkington’s | and not quite up to the work, though she would not admit it. 
proofs, and then make his own terms. There might be a| Op looking more closely at him, I noticed he seemed dread- 
litle difficulty with Ellen; but, after all, the prospect was an | fully thin, and asked when he had had food last. 
alluring one to an ambitious girl. Porkington was handsome | “ Three days ago, sir,” was the answer. 
and well preserved, and connected with the highest atisto-| Well, go down to the huts, and get something at once. 
. cracy. Oh! the scheme was perfectly feasible. It was vil-) You can apply to the magistrate and get the girls registered | 

lainous, but what of that? ‘ F afterwards, and when I have heard your story.” 

What had honesty and ge | done for him, that he| When he came back again, having evidently amply made 
shou'd make himself a martyr ? Vhat was the position of up for his long fast, I made him sit down and take up his 
atlairs here? His father, failing in health, straitened in story where he had left oft. 
means, his uncertain life the only stay of the household. His! “When you said I mustn’t go, sir, | made up my mind that 
comfortable, good-natured mother, unfit as any baby to cope | jf I saw my father again, I would run away. That evening, 
with the stern realities of life. His sister, nice engaging girl, | everything happened that had occurred on the previous 
good for embroidery and the domestic virtues, worth perhaps | nights. The snake was there when I came home, and my 
thirty pounds a year as a governess And himself practically | father appeared as before, only adding to the former sentence 
atailure. He hadn’t acknowledged it to himself as yet, but | of * Get up early and go? the words: ‘It is the last time.’ 
80 it was, He was making no way; he was sacrificing him- | When I awoke and found his snake opposite me, lL said: ‘I 
self to this wretched clerkship, losing his hold on the active | am oft; but it did not move, nor would it until I had taken 
work of his profession in the bare hope that a lot of City | 


a case of desertion to the magistrate, never expecting to hear 
anything more of him. 

About a week after, on coming outside at daylight, who 
should I find but Jack squatting under the verandah post, | 
accompanied by two native girls and an old woman, carrying | 
something on her back tied up in a greasy goatskin, which, 
on inspection, proved to be two little naked black babies. 

“ Hollo, Jack, where have you turned up from ?” I said. 








traders would take compassion on him, and place him in his 
father’s shoes. And after all, some smug-faced slip of a boy, 
whose father was one of themselves, would beat him hollow. 
And he was to be disinterested, forsooth ! Enact the virtuous 
young man in a comedy, hand over a fortune, and join the 
Lunds of his sweetheart and of her new lover—ber Henry, 
forsooth! Not he. 

Then the maid-servants filed in, and they all went to 
prayers. 

(Zo be concluded next week.) 
—_— —__—. 
A SNAKE SPIRIT. 

One morning, when I went into the fields after breakfast 

tosee how the hands were getting on among the sugar-cane, 


ove of them, a great hulking Kaflir, who had been nearly two 
years with me, came up and asked leave to go to his kraal. 


| my spears and sticks, put on my leopard-skin dress with the 
| wild cats’ tails, and was ready to start, when it glided out 
|before me. I made straight for the Tugela” (the boundary 
river), “ which I reached in the afternoon, but waited till it 
was dark to cross. It wasn’t pleasant swimming over the 
hole where I had seen so many of our men drown in the 
great battle, and the alligators quarrelling for them, but I was 
afraid to ask for the white man’s boat, as I had got no puss. 

“ When I reached the other side, I made direct for our kraal, 
walking the whole night; but when it dawned, I was still 
some distance off, and did not dare to go on, for fear of being | 
seen; so I crept into a clump of bush, and lay there all day. 
I saw several people pass—some that I knew—and just at 
dusk a company of soldiers came up and sat down under the 
bush where I was. I soon learned from their talk that they 
had been sent to destroy some village forsorcery: you know 
what that means—killing every living thing, men, women, 
{and children, even cats and dogs; sparing nothing. They 





They were all obliged to do this, not being free laborers, but | were going to remain about here, some said under this very 
refugees from the neighboring kingdom of Zululand; and as/ bush, until near dawn, and then surround the sleeping kraal. 
the colony was already overstocked, the law obliged them to | Luckily for me, they saw a better-looking clump a few hun- 
work tor three years at lower wages than their fellows, and | dred yards away ; and all the younger men were sent to light 





did not allow them to go away even for a day without their | fires, and make it as comfortable as possible, while their | 
master’s permission. seniors sat and talked. Judge of my feelings when I heard | 
I was very busy at the time, preparing for the crushing | that it was my own home they were going to; and my uncle, 
season, and told him it was out of the question, asking at the | now head of the kraal, who was accused of sorcery! Not 
same time why he wanted to go. The answer was, his|that I cared much about him: he was a bad man, and had | 
ancestral spirit had appeared to him and told him to go.| got all my cattle as a reward for fighting on the other side; 
Feeling rather curious, | asked him to tell me all about it;| but my mothers and sisters were there also. I lay quite still, | 
and he related the following story, which I will give in his| long after the supper star had come out, and the soldiers had | 
own words. all gone to their fires, thinking what I should do. 
“Two nights ago, on coming heme from work at dusk, 1) hard to escape when everybody is on the look-out for you, 
saw # green snake on the fence that surrounds our huis; on|and all the fords into the colony are guarded. After a time, 
going up to it, Lsaw by the markings that it was one of those|I got up and stole away. It was not necessary to craw] or | 
that the old men had told me contained our ancestral spirits.|take much care, for the bright firelight in which the men | 
Wishing to please it, for fear they might hurt me, I wentinto | were sitting prevented their seeing anything outside of its | 
my own but, and took some thick milk and maize-beer, and | glare. The great danger was at home. If the dogs heard or! 


while to send the police after him, but merely reported it as lus all; and there we crouched the whole night, not daring to 


move. 

“T was half-dozing, and daylight had just broken, when 
we heard the dogs at the kraal barking furiously ; in a minute 
more the war-cry sounded clear through the still morning, 
and then a tremendous row, dogs barking, howling as they 
were speared, women and children screaming amidst shouts 
of : ‘ Come out, you witches; ‘ Set fire to the buts; ‘ Stick 
him,’ and now ard then the terrible ‘ Ngahla’ ” (said by a 
man when be stabs another, literally “I eat.”) “I could feel 
my mother shuddering as she cowered down beside me; but 
our attention was soon called away. A lot of men appeared 
running at full speed on the opposite bank. I recognised my 
uncle; he was a litle in front of his pursuers, who delayed 
themselves by ineftectually hurling their spears. One, how- 
ever, running ina slanting direction, was trying to cut him 
oft, and as my uncle passed within twenty yards of him, he 
pulled up, and poising his assigai for a sec ond, sent it quiver- 
ing into the wretched man’s body. He fell on the spot; and 
the others coming up, finished him on the ground, gmidst 
cries of ‘ Ngahla.” IT thought we at anyrate were to be left 
in peace; but I suppose they must have heard at the neigh- 
boring kraals that my mother and sister had escaped ; and 
knowing from their sentinels that we must be somewhere 
within their lines, they set to work to beat every bush or 
hollow cupable of concealing a buman being. Once, two of 
them came down to the water, but on reaching the deep place 
opposite our hiding-place, and seeing how bare the stunted 
bushes under which we were seemed to be, they skirted along 
the shallow and passed on. In half an hour one of then 
came back, got out of the water, and walked along the bank 
above us and looking down. Something must have aroused 
his suspicious, perhaps some involuntary movement, for he 
stopped and watched the place, and then running down, got 
into the river, and came along it plunged his spear through 
the bushes. I saw we should be discovered, and quietly rose 
and slipped into the water till only my bead was out, balf- 
concealed by a projecting branch. As he came abreast of 
me, swimming, fur it was very deep, I thought it would be 
all rigt; he was too much engaged treading water to 
examine the bank very closely ; but unluckily one of those 
ba>ies made a tittle squall, and I saw by his face he had 
heard it. He half-turned in the stream. I had a heavy 
knobkenie in one hand, and making a spring, struck him on 
the head with it, and throwing my body on bis, pressed him 
down. He must have been half-stunned by the blow, for I 
got him to the bottom, and catching hold of a root with one 
hand, wrenched the spear from him with the other; and in 
a second more that danger bsd passed away. I came vip 
again as quietly as possible, and with a look round to see nO 
one was in sight, got back to my old shelter. 

“There is not much more to tell. They kept prowling 
about till afternoon, when we could hear them driving te 
cattle off; but we were afraid to move that night, though 
went back to the kraal to see if anything had escaped. You 
would not care to hear what I did see. We lay there all thie 
next day, starving, for we had not Yrought much tood with 
us, and then started next night. We dared not make for th e 
lower fords, which were sure to be watched, and so lay in .& 
bush all the following day. I was dead-tired, for I hac! 
carried those two babies most of the way. My sisters ought 


| to have done it, but one has been sick, and the otber is lame 


We got to the upper ford in the middle of last night, and 
here before daylight tiis morning.” And so he finished his 


It is so | Story, ending by shouting out praises and thanksgivings to 


his ancestral spirit, who had saved his mother and sisters.— 
Chambers’s. 
— —-— e—- — 


WHY BLACK? 


How comes it that an idea of mirth is more or less asso 


some of the meat of that ox that died a few days ago, and | smelt me, I knew they would rouse everybody, and then all | ciated with the calling of a mute or of an undertaker? and 
was in the act of coming out, when it met me. Although it} would be lost. At last, I got close outside the kraal-fence | that even the functions of the sexton and the grave-digger 





is not lucky to go backwards through one’s doorway, 1 was 
obliged to do so, to get out of its way. It came into the 
centre of the hut, and raised itself on its tail, and looked at 
me. Il was very much frightened; perhaps it was not an 
ancestral spirit at all, and might bite; but to make sure, I 
put down the food close to it, and shouted out all the praises 
and great names which belong to our family. By and by, it 
lowered itself, and without looking at, or taking aby notice 
of, my oflering, went out. 

“1 was glad it bad done so, but did not think much more 
about it; and after having my supper, and smoking wild 
Lemp for an hour with the other men,I went tosleep. It 
must have been along time after that I bad a dream, for 
when 1 awoke the fire was out: I saw my futher, who, you 
hnow, was killed in the battle of the Princes, Standing and 
looking angrily at me. I saluted him. He did not answer, 
nor speak for a long time, but at last said: ‘ What are you 
doing, here among the whites, when your father’s house is 
being, destroyed? Get up early, and go.’ I tried to say 


opposite our hut, where my own motker and sisters slept ;| excite a certain amount of risibility? Witty men are gene- 
and I lay and listened. Was my uncle in it or not? Of| rally of a melancholy temperament, and melancholy subjects, 
course all my mothers were his wives now. The people | especially if the melancholy be exaggerated or insincere, have 
were not all asleep, though some were, and all the hut-doors}a natural tencency to produce laughter. It is possibly the 
were fastened; but I could hear them talking in our hut,| feeling that the solemnity of the mute is overdone, that 
women’s voices, and at last I distinguished my sister's. You) causes people to smile at him. The grief depicted on his 
know Umxakazi” (another refugee who had come to me| countenance is so evidently a sham as to make the man 
about the same time he had). “ Well, he used to be her | ridiculous, and suggest the not very distant period when he 
lover, and often came at night, and called her out by imita- | will relax the rigidity of his features, smoke his pipe and 
ting the tititheya plover when it is disturbed. I knew all) drink his beer at the public-house, or tell funny stories to his 
about it, though I always pretended not to hear him, and now brothers in business. But it is not only the grave-digger and 
I made the same signal. Once; then a long interval, during the mute that suggest the ludicrous, but the grave-stone itself. 
which J could hear my sister speaking again. Had she fallen| Tue wt and humor of the tomb would fill volumes. The 
asleep? I repeated it; and after a few minutes’ listening | comic epitaph, half-memorial, half-epigram, sometimes sug- 
the voice said: ‘Mother, did you put that bundle of sticks| gested by the defunct himself, or prescribed as a dying 
away that you fetched this afternoon? You know how old| request to his survivors, abounds in the grave-yards; but 
Umieteva steals.’ ‘No, I didn’t, my child.’ ‘Then I'll go| possibly more in those of England than of any other country. 
and do it;’ and I heard her unbarring the door, and knew she , In spite of the theory that death is a very dreadful business, 
had recognised the call. She came out, and walking to the J the fact is, that nobody so regards it. Death tothe noble 
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mind is preferable to dishonor. Death to other minds is pre- 
ferable to the loss of the mental, or even of the bodily faculties. 
Life would in fact be intolerable, if death were not at the 
end of it. 

I know a worthy man who never uses the word death, 
He talks of the year when his father died, as the year when 
bis father went “home.” I like this expression, which robs 
death of the dismalness which people usually attach to the 
word. And to the truly good and wise man, if such a paragon 
of nature ever existed, death ought never to appear as a 
disagreeable subject of contemplation. Neither ought death 
to be represented as a negative of life, or of light, but, on tue 
contrary, as an affirmation of greater life, and more brilliant 
light. It is illogical, that black garments should be worn as 
a sign of mourning, and that death should be described as 
“The King of Terrors.” If we are Christians, death ought 
not to be aterror, but a hope. Andeven if we are not 
Christians, true wis:!om ought not to be afraid of that which 
it knows to be inevitable. Of course it is of no use to preach 
or to moralise on this subject, and men and women will grieve 
when death enters into the midst of them, though they grieve 
rather for the loss which they themselves suffer by the 
departure of the beloved object, than for any harm or evil 
which they imagine can have befallen it in the new world to 
which it has travelled. 

It is curious to reflect that the trappirgs and suits of woe, 
which Quarles the poet enumerates as “ death’s-heads, graves, 
knells, blacks, and tombs,” are peculiar to Christian nations. 
The “ skeleton,” as the elder D'Israeli observes, was invented 
in the Middte Ages, as the personification of Death, and was 
wholly unknown in that serse to pagan antiquity. “ The 
ancient artists,” he says, “so rarely attempted to personify 
death that we have not discovered a single revolting image of 
this nature in all the works of antiquity.” A modern poet, 
who was by education and sympathies a pagan, the late P. J, 
de Beranger, drew a picture of death, such as death ought to 
appear to every one who truly believes that death is but_a 
necessary step in the infinite progression of immortality. In 
his fine poem, Treize a Table, or thirteen at table, a conjunc- 
ture which, according toa prevalent superstition, forebodes 
the death of one of the party before the expiration of the 
year, he beholds Death rise visibly before him, not in the 
shape of a hideous skeleton, but of a young and lovely woman, 
with a garland of flowers amid her hair, a rainbow over her 
head, and a sleeping infant nestled in her bosom. The 
beautiful apparition addresses the pot in eloquent words : 

Vois! me dit elle, est-ce moi qu’il faut craindre, 
Fille du ciel, L’Esperance est ma seeur ! 
Dis-moi, l’esclave a-t-il drsit de se plaindre, 

De qui l’arrache aux fers de ’oppresseur ? 
Ange dechu, je te rendrai les ailes 

Dont ici bas te depouilla le sort. 


This stanza has been imitated, or freely rendered, rather than 
translated, by the author of The Hope of the World: 


Why! said the spirit, why should mortals fear 
Their only friend and best protector here ? 
Why should the weary and the slave complain ? 
I send one rest, and break the other’s chain, 
And give weak man, ungrateful for my love, 
Immortal wings to waft his soul above. 


Thy soul, O man, imprisoned here below, 
Crawls in the mire a prey to every woe, 

But freed by me on angel pinions borne, 

Shall visit worlds beyond the gates of morn, 
Shall soar to spheres where serrow is unknown, 
And see the Godhead on his sapphire throne. 


And more in the same strain, amid which the Christian spirit 
appears through the pagan form with which it suited the poet 
to clothe his idea. Here there is nothing black, nothing 
gloomy, nothing disagreeable. And this is as it should be, if 
we could but disencumber ourselves of the superstitious fears 
instilled into us by tradition, and the old bogie-ism of the 
nursery and the school-room. 

It is nothing but fashion that compels the black garb as the 
sign of a grief, that may be more apparent than real. In this 
respect many of the Oriental nations are more pvetical than 
we, for they adopt not black, but yellow, as the color to be 
worn by those whose friends have preceded them to the grave. 
They do this, because yellow symbolises the entrance of the 
departed spirit into the great yellow light of the rising dawn 
of eternity, a day that is to be, where there shall be no such 
thing as night or darkness. had : 

The compulsory wearing of black among Christian nations 
may be a small matter for the rich when one ot their family 
or friends departs to a better world; but to the poor it is a 
serious business, and adds a new terror to the death which 
they deplore; the terror of an expenditure which they can- 
not afford without depriving the living of that which is 
necessary to their life; and crippling their resources for many 
months, or it may be years of painful abnegation. The 
luxury of woe, to the men and women of ten thousand a year, 
may be as attractive a luxury as any other, and the black 
attire may be made as coquettish to the female eye and mind, 
as the grandest colors in which it may please Beauty to bedi- 
zen herself, or Respectability to make herself look more 
seemingly respectable. But to the woman in the middle or 
lower class, with possibly half a dozen children to fit out with 
suits of the prescribed color of death, the question of mourn- 
ing, which fashion forces upon the observance of rich and 
poor alike, is one that may sometimes be too closely connected 
with insolvency or the pinching of the stomach, to be agree- 
able to the contemplation of the head of the family, or of 
her who claims to be more than half the head and the whole 
beart of the establishment. 

There has lately been an improvement in the fashion of 
mourning. The widow's cap bas been made less flagrant and 
aggressive than it was in former years; and the ladies gene- 
rally—aided, or more likely prompted, by the purveyors of 
fashion in these lugubrious matters—have begun to mingle 
violet, blue, and white with black, in a manner that deprives 
their mourning of balf the uscful suggestiveness of misery ; 
but the expense remains not only undiminished, but increased. 
To wealth, it is of no use appealing for economy. But to 
poverty, it is worth inquiring whether it would not be much 
better to abolish mourning altogether than to persist in fol- 
lowing an idle fashion, which does nothing more than pro- 
claim to a world that cares nothing about the matter that a 

relative bas paid the debt of nature. If the fact bus to be 
proclaimed, why should it not be swiftly announced by let- 
ter, or by oral information, to all who are likely to be inte- 
rested, and not by a change in the garb, which those living 
at a distance, whe may be more interested than anybody 
else, may never perhaps see? Those who wear the pictu- 
resque Highland dress, as well as the officers and rank ard 
file of the army, when in military costume, notify that they 
are in mourning by the simple expedient of tying a piece of 


| black crape around the arm. If the poor would only take 
‘courage to set the fashion of richer people at defiance by 
imitating this inexpensive mode of paying respect to the 
| observances of society, many a humble home, which had 
|been deprived of the light of a living and beloved counte- 
nance would be rendered less fearful of the irruption of 
/death into the flock than they are, or ever can be, when 
| death taxes not .only the heart as much as the heart can 
erdure, but taxes the pocket far more than the pocket can 
bear. 
But to end as I began. If men must mourn for the dead, 
why should they mourn in black? The blackness of death 
is an idea that, if introduced into the world for the first time 
in our day, would be pronounced vulgar, unphilosophical, 
and uncbristian. If any color be more suitable and appro- 
priate than another for the Christian, or that which ought to 
| be the Christian, idea of death, it is white; the whiteness of 
| innocence and immortality, the light of the eternal day into 
| which the happy soul has entered, to know darkness no more, 
‘for ever. Would mankind but so consider is, they would 
| find the philosophy of life and death in the biblical story of 
'King David and his child. When the infant was at the 
point of death, and the disconsolate monarch feared above 
| all things that the darling of his heart would be taken from 
| him, he sat in sackcloth and ashes, and refused to be com- 
|forted. When the child died, and all his hopes were dashed 
to the ground, he ceased to weep or to complain of the irre- 
|trievable, raised himself from the ground, washed, clothed 
| himself in his ordinary attire, and refrained from indulgence 
in a grief that he felt to be useless and unworthy. If I have 
fallen somewhat into the strain of a sermon, let me be for- 
'uiven. Like Burns, when he wrote his admirable Epistle to 
a Young Friend—an epistle full of the most touching wis- 
;}dom—I did not know in commencing it whether the “ sub- 
ject theme” might turn out to be “a song ora sermon.” It 
| is certainly nota song. I think it is not a sermon, but possi- 
| bly a piece of simple truth upon a question on which the 
modern world holds unphilosophical, if not irreligious, opin- 
ions.— All the Year Round. 


——_oa—_—_——_— 
MY FRIEND'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


The interest that is now taken by the public in the various 
questions regarding the education and employment of women 
induces me to record the suggestive experience in relation to 
this important subject which a friend of mine lately, and 
quite unexpectedly, acquired, 

Last winter, being obliged by indisposition to resign for a 
time the duties of a laborious profession, he came to London, 
and placed himself upder the care of an eminent physician ; 
hoping at the same time to derive benefit from rest and change 
of scene. 

Picture his desolation! Here he was, the head of a large 
and cheerful family circle, condemned to solitary confine- 
ment (for such I must call his kind of bachelor life in lodg- 
ings), suffering from acute neuralgia, so that even a look ata 
paper, or the writing of a note, distracted his head, and 
wearied Lis aching eyeballs. What could he do? There 
were his papers lying unread before him, his letters unan- 
swered ; in fact, all the small duties of his life of necessity 
neglected. “Eureka!” he exclaimed; “ what is there to 
hinder me from getting another hand to do the work that I 
am unable to perform?” And so he advertised forthwith 
for a lady reader and amanuensis. 

The rev.der will ask, as I did, why he preferred to commit 
this office to a lady. His reply when [ put the question to 
him was—“ There are many ladies, and but few gentlemen, 
who possess the necessary knowledge of modern languages. 
Again, most of the men who would accept such a situation 
are persons who have failed in other careers from incapacity 
or misconduct. And, lastly, a man of ability and good char- 
acter would expect to be paid for his services two or three 
times as much as would content a lady.” My friend thought 
he was taking a well-considered step; but by this hasty act 
he brought upon himself a world of trouble. 

Seven hundred and eighty answers were the result of his 
experiment. He did not know how many gentlewomen are 
unemployed and yet eager for employment. Letters poured 
in from all parts of the United Kingdom. Many bore 
elegantly devised ciphers, is. ‘cating both the position and 
taste of the writers. Most of the letters furnished real names 
and addresses, whilst others were simply signed with initials, 
and dated from post offices. Some of the applicants asked 
permission to send their cartes-de-visite. Who knows what 
my friend may have lost by not taking advantage of their 
generous offers ? 

Out of the seven hundred and eighty letters at least two 
hundred were well written, both as to penmanship and com- 
position ; some laconic, others verbose, a few remarkably well 
expressed, 

~The greater part of the applicants were governesses, wi:o 
would, no doubt, Se only too thankful te be released from a 
life which in some cases exposes them to a vulgar persecution 
almost unendurable. The position and ability of the appli- 
cants were various. Among the candidates were author- 
esses, and ladies employed in assisting authors; students and 
scholars of ladies’ colleges, one of them with eight diplomas ; 
professional elocutionists ; widows, wives, and daughters of 
clergymen, of physicians, of surgeons, of officers in the army 
and navy, of men of letters, and of merchants. 

Most of the applicants represented themselves as being in 
straitened circumstances. Many spoke of reverses in busi- 
ness which had fallen on the bread-winner of the family; 
and two had been reduced to poverty by Chancery suits. 
Wives expressed in touching language their anxiety to give 
|help to sick husbands; and widows eagerly sought employ- 
| ment, in their desire to educate and keep a home for their 
| fatherless children. Some were influenced by a humane de- 
sire to alleviate the sufferings of the sick; whilst a few mar- 
ried ladies sought work because they themselves were sick 
of having nothing better to do than reading novels.j sThese 
would have looked with contempt upon the old-world idea 
of Milton, that— 

“ Nothing lovelier can be found, 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote.” 


| Some seemed actually to jump at the idea of reading 
| aloud, it having aiways been their favorite pastime. They 
| had learned to enjoy the pleasure when reading for relations 
| incapacitated by illness, or suffering under the privation of 
blindness. One candidate had travelled half over the world, 
and promised to amuse the invalid with tales of foreign 
countries. Another claimed to possess the power of magne- 
{tism. I need hardly tell you her Jetter was as soon as rend 
|consigned.to the flames. Like many others, she asked for 
an interview, and my friend was for many days haunted with 
the idea that this magnetic lady would appear, and perhaps 








force him contrary to his own inclinations to engage her. 
Another, thinking perhaps of the story of Saul, particularly 
put forward her skill in harp-playing. The ages of the caun- 
didates varied from sixteen to seventy. 

The majority, feeling doubtless a diffdence in eulogising 
themselves by enumerating their own qualifications, beeved 
for interviews, evidently thinking it would be a case of Veni, 
vidi, vici. To what this might have led it is hard to conjec- 
ture, for matters were bad enough as they were. My fricnd 
being only a lodger, and so absolutely dependent upon the 
will and pleasure of his landlady, was in constant dread of 
hearing her say she must give him notice to quit. 

For about a fortnight poor Mary Jane was run off her legs 
answering the door to his visitors—visitors who would not 
be satisfied with the usual “ not at home,” but who insisted 
upon asking a string of questions, such as “ What is the gen- 
tleman’s name?” “Is he young or old? “ Married ?” 
“ Single ?” or “ Widower?” “And is he a great invalid?” 
An affirmative answer to this list question was sometimes 
followed by “Ob dear, how sad! and you don’t think he 
would like to see me? Well, there’s my card, and I'll eall 
again if I don’t hear from the gentleman.” All this, he told 
me, he was able to hear distinctly from his ground-floor 
rooms. Sometimes Mary Jane appeared to close the door 
with emphasis, and my friend prepared to receive her remon- 
strances, or at least endure her reproachful looks. But she 
and her mistress bore their trials with an exemplary patience ; 
the door-bell had rest, and the postman ceased to haunt the 
house. 

Presuming that my friend’s experience may be taken as a 
fair sample of that of many others—and we may safely do 
this when we remember how many advertisements we meet 
with of a character similar to his—we cannot think without 
pain of the vast number of women, many of them enjoying 
the advantage of a fair, and some of a really good education, 
who are able and willing to work, who have urgent need of 
the means which would be derived from some sort of employ- 
ment, and who yet are absolutely and entirely helpless; left 
to the merey of a world which shows them, goodness knows, 
little enough mercy; and even when successful in obtaining 
employment, confined to one or two occupations in which 
they render the most valuable services to the young and the 
old, under circumstances which are too often felt to be 
humiliating and painful. 

1 leave it to those who are better able than [am to discuss the 
causes of the difficulty experienced by women in obtaining 
work, and to suggest the means whereby it may be alleviated 
or removed. But I will venture to notice one or two reasons 
for the existence of so large a body of women seeking 
employment and finding none. The first that suggests itself 
is the improvidence which is one of the curses of this age and 
country, above all other ages and countries ; an evil thing born 
of selfishness and vanity, fit offspring of such parents, leading 
the head of a family to ape the habits of those in better cir- 
cumstances than himself. From his dwelling down to the 
very clothes with which he covers himself, all his surround- 
ings are shams made not for use, but to counterfeit what 
they are not! And all this to what end? Because he 
wishes to appear better? Wiser? More honorable? None 
of these; because he wishes to appear richer than his neigh- 
bors? With this unworthy aim he squanders the means 
which should form 4 provision for his wife and children. At 
his death he leaves a helpless mother to work for the still 
more helpless little ones. And if the mother cannot work, 
or cannot find employment, then we know the story well 
enough. We see it every day. One by one her possessions 
disappear. At last, when everything has been disposed of, 
and the small voices are every day growing feebler, and the 
pale faces more wan, for lack of what, little as it is, she has 
not to give them, the sad story ends with starvation or the 
poor-house. 

And thus a woman accustomed to every comfort, perhaps 
to every luxury, is compelled to battle for very bread; all 
the woman-life crushed out by the rude elbowing of the 
world. Dismal to think of when a man must 79 through it; 
sickening when it is the fate of a woman. 

The faulty education which women almost universally 
reccive is another fertile source of the distress under which 
so many labor; and knowing this we cannot wonder tht the 
occupation of teaching children is overstocked in the extra- 
ordinary way which is actually the case; especially when it 
is generally supposed that to qualify oneself for such duties 
no special talent or instruction is needed. And perhaps 
instruction is not the thing most required. For what we 
want our little ones to learn of such a teacher is not their 
A BC, not their notes, so much as to be good and true, gentle 
and pure. 

Now the question is how can we reduce the number of 
gentlewomen who must work, and help the remainder to 
nnd work? The selfish improvidence which throws so many 
of our women upon their own resources ought to be easily 
overcome. Nine-tenths, [ suppose, of the inhabitants of this 
country live up to the full extent of their income, instead of 
laying by provision for those who are left helpless at their 
death. I therefore draw this conclusion, that a very small 
amount of self-denial on the part of those who have women 
dependent on them, would suffice to greatly reduce the num- 
ber of women obliged to work for their living, and not only 
save their widows and daughters from & painful struggle for 
existence, but allow to those who must necessarily maintain 
themselves by their labor a far better chance of success, 
Men seem tv forget there is such a thing as life insurance, 
which enables them, vy foregoing the use of a definite por- 
tion of taeir income, to secure a livelihood to the surviving 
members of their families. To such as say that “ Heaven 
never sends mouths, but it sends bread to feed them,” I would 
reply that “ Heaven nelps those who help themselves.” 
Angels will not keep continual watch over one family more 
than over another, because the head of it is improvident. 
And if the maxim above quoted holds good in a literal sense, 
how are we to account for the number of children daily 
refused admission to our hospitals, refuges, and such estab- 
lishments ? 

To suggest new means of finding employment for those 
women who must work is far from easy. Many plans have 
been devised, but most of those that have as yet been brought 
forward are open to grave objections. 

From inability to do more, [ shal! confine myself to point- 
ing out one or two conditions which any such employment 
ought to fulfil. To be of real use, it should not be made of 
such a nature as to render it necessary that the work should 
be carried on away from home, nor such as to engross the 
time of the workers go as to interfere with the discharge of 
domestic duties. 

And further, whatever women do, it should be something 
which would not bring them into close contact and competi- 
tion with men. They cannot feel as men do, nor men as 








they. Much has been said about throwing open to women, 
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occupations in which men exclusively have hitherto been 
employed; but it probably does not occur to those who 
clamor fer this measure, that in most cases there are more | 
men to do the work than there is work to do, so that every | 
woman who found euployment in such a case would displace | 
a man, and women would be working while men would be | 
idle. And after all, they would find that they were not fit for | 
men’s work. You cannot cut down an vak with a pair of 
embroidery scissors, or sink a well with a bodkin.—Cassell’s. | 


——“o_— | 


CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLERS | their various component parts. 


Yet another mode of gaining an insight into the decrees of 
fate is by dissecting the written character. Those who prac- 
tise this branch of the art take up a position at the side of 
some frequented street, where they spread out a cloth, and 
arrange their writing materials. They also have with them | 
a box containing a number of pieces of paper folded up, on 
which a single character is written; their fee is but small, be- 
ing usually about a half-penny. The inquirer into futurity 
chooses two of these pieces of paper, which the fortune-teller 
opens; Le then dissects the characters on them, writing out 
He next talks over the mat- 
ter, about which his customer is auxious for information, 


In nearly all lands and all ages fortune-telling bas, in some | working in the meaning of the fresh characters, obtained by | 


form or other, been highly popular, from the instinctive de- | 
sire of the human race to become acquainted with the hidden 
and unknown. Every schoolboy knows how greatly divina- | 
tion was held in Lonor amongst the unciert Greeks and 
Romans; has heard of the power which the “ medicine- 
man” wields in the Indian village; and has perhaps dreamed 
of the black-eyed gipsy, who with seductive smile might some 
day aceost him in a quiet shady lane, and offer, for a slight 
consideration, to teli him of coming luck. In our own pro- | 
saic times and matter-of-fact country, however, gipsies and 
other professors of the art of reading the hidden decrees of 
providence seem to have fallen on evil days, and when they 
venture on too obtrusive a practice of their vocation, find 
themselves an object of extreme solicitude to the myrmidons 
of the law; but in China the case is different, for throughout 
the length and breadth of all the eighteen provinces of that 
vast and populous empire fortune-telling flourishes, and is 
quite a matter of every-day life. The Chinese being an emi- 
nently superstitious race are naturally eager to pry into fu- 
turity, and consult their favorite oracle upon almost every 
conceivable occasion. A Chinaman can neither be married 
nor buried, nor enter upon any business of the least import- 
ance, Without the aid of one of the fortune-telling fraternity, 
so that it is no wonder that with them the craft is pros- 
perous. 

Mr. Doolittle, in his interesting work on the Social Life of 
the Chinese, to which we are indebted for some of the fol- 
lowing information, tells us that in Far Cathay six mode of 
fortune-telling are in vogue, aud these we will now proceed 
to describe as briefly as possible. 

Probably the most popular method of telling fortunes is 
by the eight characters, which give the exact time of a per- 
son’s birth—two representing the year of the cycle, two the 
month, twa the day, and two the “ period” of the day at 
which the event occurred, Many of those whe follow this 
branch of the profession are blind; they are led about the 
streets by boys, and have commonly two ways of proclaiming 
their calling, one being by means of two small bamboo clap- 
pers, with which they make certain well-known sounds, and 
the other by a yueh-ting, which is a circular piece of copper 
hung by two strings to a stick, a second stick being hung be- 
tween the strings; this pendulous stick when struck against 
the copper produces a peculiar noise, which any one who bas 
ever been in a Chinese town will at once call to mind. The 
peripatetic fortune-telier is nearly always blind, and he is said 
by the Chinese to “calculate fortunes,” for which he gets 
about a penny—while those who, not being afflicted with loss 
of sight, establish themselves in shops and wait for people to 
come and consult them, are said to “ see fortunes,” and being 
& somewhat superior class, they charge a double fee. They 
all make their predictions by reterence to books, which teach 
them how to interpret the combinations of the horary cha- 
racters, aud whether they showld deduce a propitious or un- 
propitious conclusion therefrom; of course, the blind man 
labors under considerable disadvantages in having to trust 
much more to his memory than is the case with his brother 
professor. To this class of fortune-tellers generally belong 
those who, when negotiations for a marriage being opened, 
are consulted to determine whether the eight characters of 
Poth parties are sufficiently in harmony for them to become 
husband and wife; also those who choose lucky or propitious 
days for the transaction of important business. The aid of 
these soothsayers “is invoked by the builder and proprietor 
of houses and hongs, and by the head men in the erection of 
temples, &c. In the case of temples, the ages of the elders 
and Lead men of the neighborho: d are made known to one 
who is able to divine what month, day and hour will be 
lucky for the performance of the several kinds of labor con- 
nected with the erection of the proposed temple. In the mat- 
ter of building a house or hong, only the age of the owner 
and proprietor is made known to the fortune-teller. He ap- 
plies the rules of his art to decide on the precise hour which 
will be favorable for beginning to “ move the earth for the 
foundations; for putting up the ridge pole in its place; for 
hanging the great or main door of honor; for digging the 
well and making the fireplace in the kitchen.” sages 

A very popular, and at the same time the eheapest kind of 
fortune-telling, is by means of a bird and slips of paper. 
The professor of the black art, who adopts this method of 
divination, and is Willing to satisfy the inquiring mind for 
the modest remuneration of about a farthing of our money, 
“ traverses the streets in search of employment, He varries 
in one hand a piece of the small end of & cow's horn and a 
bamboo stick. These two are tied together loosely at one end 
and he manages to strike or clap them together, so as to make 
a@ peculiar sound. In the other hand, or suspended from a 


the subdivision of the two originally selected at random, | 
often increasing the number by skilfully adding strokes to, 
and thus changing the meaning of, the characters. Upon the 
materials thus got together he feunds an oracular response 
as to the coming events about which he has been consulted. 

Those who profess to reveal the secrets of futurity “by 
the use of the tortoise-shell and three ancient cash, have | 
shops or offices where they may be consulted by those who 
prefer this method of ascertaining their fortunes. The cash 
commonly used are a certain kind coined during the Tang 
dynasty (some twelve hundred years ago). They first light 
incense sticks and candles, placing them before the picture of 
an old man, whom they worship us the deity who presides 
over this kind of divination. They then take the cash and | 
put them into a tortoise-shell, which they shake once or) 
twice before the picture, invoking the air and presence of the 
god. They then empty the cash out, and taking them in one 
hand, they strike the shell gently three times with them, re- 
peating at the sume time forms of incantation. The cash 
are again put unto the shell, and shaken as before three times, 
when they are turned vut upon a plate, and careful observa- 
tion is made of the manner in which they have chanced to 
fall. After noting how many have the reverse side upwards, 
the same cash are put into the shell, and a similar operation 
is repeated once and again. At the conclusion of the third 
shaking, and the third observation of the relative positions of 
the coins, the fortune-tellers proceed to compare the diagrams 
with the “ five elements” according to the abstruse and intri- 
cate rules of this species of divination, After a tedious pro- 
cess of observations and comparisons, they pronounce judg- 
ment on the matter under investigation. 

What is termed “ geomancy,” in so far as it has to do with 
the selection of a fortunate burial place by a critical exami- 
nation of the earth and scenery, comes fairly into the cata- 
gory of fortune-telling, for the Chinese consider that the fu- 
ture prosperity of the family of the deceased depends greatly 
upon a lucky place of sepulture being chosen. The Chinese 
expression for this is Feng-shui, that is, wind and water, and 
whatever, in the opinion of the wise mar, interferes with the 
Feng-shui, is looked upon as very unlucky. It may be in- 
teresting to mention in passing, that this superstition with 
regard to the Feng-shui is one of the great obstacles to the 
introduction of telegraphs, railways, &c., into the country. 

The man who “ looks at the wind and water,” armed with 
a compass and other implements of his art, accompanies a 
near relative of the deceased to some spot in the hills, which 
is thought suitable for a burial place, and he then proceeds to 
make his observation secundum artem. He notes “ the na- 
ture of the ground, the color of the soil, its relative position 
to surrounding hills, valleys, streams,” &c. If large rocks 
are found in the earth, or if the spot prove to be wet, it is at 
once condemned, and a fresh search has to be made for a 
place where the soil is dry and of a yellowish color. This 
species of fortune-telling is the most tedious and expensive of 
those which we bave described, but the Chinese attach ex- 
treme importance to it. 

Besides the foregoing methods of fortune-telling, Sir John 
Davis informs us that the Chinese have in some parts a mode 
of divination by certain pieces of wood, in shape the longi- 
tudinal sections of a flattish oval. These are thrown by pairs, 
and according to the mode in which they turn up, a judgment 
is formed of any future event by consulting the interpretation 
afforded in a Sibylline volume, which is hung up in the tem- 
ple. If the throw, however, happens to be unlucky, they do 
not mind trying their chance over again, until the answer is 
satisfactory. 





eo 
THE FALSE DAWN IN PERSIA. 


The conditions in which the act of travelling is performed 
in Persia difler in many respects from those which accom- 
pany it in other eastern countries. A very large portion of 
the kingdom consists vf deserts, more or less extensive, some 
being several hundreds of miles in length, while others are of 
small dimensions. The very soil presents many differences 
from that of any neighboring country, and these ditterences 
evidently affect the condition of the atmosphere, and the 
meteoric phenomen : «|.ich from time to time are beheld in 
it. No one bas yet disvovered why this or that portion of 
soil produces fruit superior in flavor to similar fruits found 
elsewhere on the surface of the globe; why some kinds will 
keep long, while others are almost in a state of decay as soon 
as ripe; why the perfume of certain flowers is more ex- 
quisite in some districts than in any other districts of the 
same Country, or in any other country in the world. Similar 
observations will apply not only to the plants and trees of 








front button of bis coat, he has a small cage, containing a 
little bird of a particular species, He always takes with him 
on these professional excursions sixty-four small sheets of 

aper, on each of which is sketched a figure of a god, bird 

sust, &c., and on every sheet is also written a short piece of 
poetry, usually four lines, each of seven characters. These 
sheets are folded up in such a manner that the pictures and 
the poetry are not visible. When any one applies to have 
his fortune told, he arranges the sixty-four pieces of papel 
on a table or on the ground, and places the bird-cage near 
them. He then opens the door, and the bird hops out and 
picks up one of the sheets with bis beak. This the wise man 
opens and explains to the applicant.” 


large dimensions, but even to the inhabitants of the country, 
with all the inferior animals which serve and wait upon 
them. In Persia the atmosphere, durirg a large portion of 
the year, is laden with fragrance, which is most delicate and 
perceptible at night; while the celestial vault, inlaid with 
the fiery images of stars and constellations, which, to the dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, were objects of adoration, is itself so 
lovely from sunset to sunrise, that it almost converts imagi- 


| Cause 


jlovely phenomena of morning. 





native wayfarers into Parsees. When there is moonlight, it 
is so replete with splendor, that many of our days in the | 
north appear less bright and luminous ; yet we have nowhere 
noticed the appearance of the Sehrab, or Mirage, at night. 

In the Libyan Desert—the largest waste space on the sur- 





Another class of peripatetic fortune-tellers devote them- 
selves to inspecting the physiognomy ; they are to be known | 
by certain characters that are inscribed on a satchel which | 
they carry with them. They select a favorable and conve-| 
Dient spot in the street, where they can spread out a chart, | 
which they consult in reference to the personal peculiarities 
of their customers. They carefully inspect every feature of 
the person who wisbes to look into futurity, and compare to- | 
gether what they term the “ five governors’—that is, the 
ears, eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth—to see w 
are in harmony, and whether the combined expression is| 
good or not. They note the way in which the applicant | 
walks and sits down, and so foretel hisfuture. Furthermore 
they examine the length of each finger, and pay particular 
attention to the lines or creases in the palm of the hand 
taking careful note of its color and thickness. ; 


face of the globe, extending, as it does, with few interrup-| 
tions, for upwards of two thousand miles from east to west— | 
moonlight exhibits a | rilliance surpassing anythizg witnessed | 
in Persia. Under its transforming influence, the bright | 
yellow of the golden sancs is converted into white, so that, | 
as you pause and look around, you appear to be gazing on a 
universe of snow, though the temperature necessarily reminds | 


| you that what you seem to behold is an illusion. On the} 


road to Meshed or Balkh, the horizon of the desert is often | 


hether they | sufficiently extensive to suggest ideas analogous to those that 


fill the mind in the Sabara; though for some reason, of 
which we have seen no explanation, the sands of Northern | 
Persia never exhibit the white glitter visible in the wastes of 


Africa. Neither has any traveller, we believe, observed in | 


Mekran, where the particles of dust blown about eternally 
by the winds acquire a lightness and tenuity which almost 
render them impalpable to the touch, and as nearly as possi- 
ble imponderable. .\ traveller who passed through these 
deserts early in th: ‘sent century regarded with wonder 


the near approach rthy } articles to water, as, when put 
in motion by a light -ze, Uh ° rose ten or twenty feet into 


the air, and spread out before the eye a wr 
like a slightly ruffled sea. 

Yet, almost every where in warm countrigs, tue night seems 
more beautiful than the day. When Venus happens to be 
the evening siar, her brilliance assumes au elliptical form, 
which gives her the appearance of a white flame surging 
tremulously upwards ; and her light is then so powerful, that 
if let into @ room, through a narrow aperture, it will cause 
objects opposed to it to cast a shadow like the moon. In 
p-oportion, the stars and constellations also exhibit a more 
luminous appearance than with us. In one respect, however, 
the Persia . atmosphere is supposed by the natives, and often 
even by st/angers, to present a phenomenon for Which no 
cai; be assigned—none, at least, which educated per- 
sons will .ot smile at. As you journey eastwards through 
the perfumed air, you become sensible, about turee hours 
before doy, of some change in the aerial ocean through which 
you mo: it assumes additional brilliance; it exbibils a 
change «1 color; all objecis within the circle of the horizon 
becomes more visible ; for darkuess is substituted the gray- 
ness of dawn; and the eye instinctively looks out for al! the 
To the imagination, “the 
dayspring from on high” bas sent its harbinger before it, and 
you dispute the testimony of your chronometer in obedience 
to that of your senses, and poetry exclaims : 


face, almost 


’Tis dawn !—at least that earlier dawn 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn, 
As if the more had waked, and then 
Shut close her lids of light again. 


On this marvellous appearance, the opinions of travellers 
and philosophers are not only unsettled, but contradictory. 
For tbis there are many reasons. Some who have never 
beheid the phenomenon in nature, though not theoretically 
unacquainted with the laws by which it is produced, regard 
all that has been written on the subject as a concessiva tv the 
fervor of Persian fancy. The accidental state of the atmos- 
phere, the presence of meteoric phenomena, the exceptional 
glow of certain constellations, above all, the excitability of 
the imagination of those who observe the spectacle, may 
account for much that is related of the Subhi Kazim, or 
“ False Dawn.” Not being familiar with the circumstances 
under which it is possible to observe this beautiful appear- 
ance, many have looked out for it about the hours of mid- 
night, and have even persuaded themselves they beheld it 
then, when it was impossivle to do so. Scarcely any travel- 
lers have bestowed on the subject that care and study which 
its beauty and mysteriousness deserve. One writer, astonished 
by its occurrence, says: “The magnificent galaxy of a 
Persian sky I thought I had never seen exceeded. I seemed 
to see palaces and arches in the starry firmament, and so 
gorgeous in light as I approached, that frequently 1 could 
not persuade myself that they were visions.” Another 
traveller, the field of whose observations liy much farther 
south, had conceived for himself, and imparts to his readers, 
a far clearer idea of what some have called the “ Persian 
miracle: “ During our night-marches (out particularly this 
night, 7th August), 1 have remarked, that about two hours 
before the dawn of day there has been every appearance of 
daybreak ; the horizon has become quite licht, and in the 
space of a short time has been succeeded by impenetrable 
darkness. I shall not attempt to account tor this pheno- 
menon, whether il may be owing to rising exhalations, or any 
other cause; but it is what I have cbserved very often, not 
only in Persia, but also in India.” The time of year at which 
this author travelled over the country lying between Shiraz 
and the Persian Gulf is well known to be that which is most 
exposed to meteoric irregularities. Four days, for example, 
after that in which he noticed the most brilliant display of 
the Subhi Kazim, occurs the annual star-shower, which lights 
up the whole firmament with a blaze of splendor far out- 
shining the modest biightness of the false dawn. 

One of the most distinguished writers of the present day 
concludes, and with good reason, that the belief in the exis- 
tence of the false dawn, in the form in which it is popularly 
understood, is altogether founded in error, Educated Per- 
sians, he says, laugh at the mythical explanation accepted by 
the mass of the people throughout the Shah’s dominions, 
Under the influence of common-sense, we should say there 
cannot be two dawns, and if we fancy we discern anything 
of the kind, it must be a sensuous illusion. But however 
inclined to refuse credence to inexplicable things, we cannot 
by possibility pursue this course, because day after day 
throughout the year, and throughout every year, the pheno- 
menon meets us in the eas!ern sky, throwing up its radiance 
in the shape of a mighty cone, and pointing, as one writer 
expresses it, to the Pleiades. What, then, are we to m ke of 
the false dawn? Is it a fiction, or is ita reality? I have 
seen il, says an African traveller, on the skirts of the Sahara, 
between three and four hours before day, equally bright, 
though not equally beautiful with the Subhi Kazim of 
Persia and the Nejed. Ever since its appearance was first 
noticed by Childrey in 1661, it has excited and defeated the 
curiosity of astronomers. Nightly appearing monti after 
month, mocking, as it were, their telescopes and their obser- 
vatories, streamipg upwards from the place of the sun, and 
coloring a large portion of the heavens with its radiance, 
from the edge of the horizon to the orbit of Venus, and even 
at times to that of tue earth, its beauty is constantly stimu- 
lating the longing of the astronomer, who can never want a 


| Worthy object of research while this semita luminosa flashes 


and burns over bis head. 

No doubt can be entertained that what has been erroneous! 
supposed to be an appearance peculiar to Persia, is a rea 
phenomenon visible at times everywhere; it is, in fact, 
nothing but the Zodiacal Light, respecting the nature and 
cause of which crude conjectures only have hitherto been 
put forward. Mr. Palgrave, in bis travels through the high- 
lands of Central Arabia, Las supplied us with the adlest 
picture we have met with of the Zodiacal Ligbt, as it suc- 
ceeds to the evening twilight. “ The Zodiacal Light, always 
discernible in those transparent skies, but now at its full 
equinoctial display, would linger cone-like in the west for 
full three hours after sunset, perfectly distinct in color, 
shape, and direction from the last horizontal glimmer of day- 
light; while its reappearance in the east loug before morning 
could only be confounded by inexperience with the early 
dawn. Shooting-stars glided over the vault, yet not more 
numerous, I think, than in Europe, did the clouds and mists 


Central Arabia, or in Libya, or in any other country, pheno-|of our northern climate permil tuem io be equally visible 
| mena similar to those which present themselves to us in|there. All night long, the watchmen on the towers cried and 
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answered at intervals, now ‘Allahu Akbar,’ now the pass- 
word of their province, and the city slept dark below with 
its silent groves and sands around.” 

By substituting for the Subbi Kazim the Zodiacal Light. 
how far have we advanced on the path towards science ? 
Who knows what that light is, or indeed knows anything 
more, than that it proceeds from the source of all light to 
this universe, the sun? One fact, we think, may be regarded 
as established—nawmely, that Persia is noway superior to 
other countries in the matter of the false dawn: Waring 
observed it in India, Palgrave in the Nejed, and Fowler 
flattered himself he had caught a glimpse of the same beau- 
tiful phenomenon in the lustreless wastes of Russia. But it 
untravelled rexders are apt to form erroneous notions of what 
they merely obtain a glimpse of through the reports of others, 
observers themselves often confound one phenomenon with 
another. Thus, the last-mentioned writer imagines le beheld 
the Subhi Kazim at a time of night when such an appear- 
ance was absolutely impossible. ‘“ [ recollect,” he says, “a 
similar delusion once in a midnight march in Russia. Castles 
and battlements sparkled before me—I was constantly arriv- 
ing—never arrived. I would always fix on the brightest star 
to guide me, as it were, through the night. Keeping it in my 
eye, it seemed to promise protection; nor did I ever lose it 
until the broad glare of day wiped it out of the firmament.” 
But escaping from these illusions, and appealing to the dis- 
closures of science, we do not find ourselves delivered from 
our perplexities. Cussini, Laplace, and Herschel have all 
failed in discovering what tke Zodiacal Light is, or, in fact, 
anything more than that it is somehow or another connected 
with the iznumerable phenomena which invest the sun. 
Here in this northern island, from the first of January till 
the thirty-first of December, we might be delighted by the 
magic beauty of the Subhi Kazim, did the condition of our 
atmosphere allow the rays of its peculiar light to descend to 
the earth. 

The poets contemporary with the martyrdom of Houssein 
were happily under the yoke of no scientific principles, and 
sported with the phenomena around them as their imagina- 
tion directed. ‘It never occurred to them to inquire, on the 
banks of the Roknabad, or amid the bowers of Mosellay, 
whether the matutinal britliance had net a corresponding 
brightness in the evening; they enjoyed the long dreamy 
twilight as it lingered amid the cypress groves of Shiraz, or 
over the deserted columns of Chilminar, but drew from what 
they beheld no inference respecting the celestial phenomena 
of their country. It is a proof that travellers in general are 
unconscious of the existence of the Zodiacal Light, that they 
dwell on the shortness of twilight within the tropics. What 
is ordinarily meant by twilight is no doubt brief, for the sun 
plunges down in a direct line below the horizon, and leaves 
the eye by contrast impressed with the idea of darkness. 
But this sensibie illusio soon vanishes, and a long twilight 
comes on, which continues to glimmer over the earth for 
between two and three hours; that is, in fact, longer than 
with us, except in the long nights of June, when it never 
ceases, but links the parting with the coming day. 

The act of travelling often makes small revelations to 
many, of which they would never become conscious in the 
ordinary course of life. How Cay is born, and how it dies, 
is impressed on the imagination by the hand of nature her- 
self, when we wander alone over the surface of the earth by 
night; the murmur of great tropical rivers making ripples 
with their breasts against the night-breeze; the crisp sound 
made by the drifting particles of sand as they are swept 
along the face of the desert; the moaning of the wind as it 
passes by the mouths of caverns or deserted temples, acting 
upon the mind, in conjunction with the starry arch overhead, 
create a disposition to believe in miracles, and to expect them. 
In the wild Phlegrean Fields, burning eternally, west of the 
Caspian; in the fire-globes und trails of brilliance gliding 
over the marshes of the Ganges ; in the stationary ignes-fatui 
of Attock; in the luminous envelopes of rocks and promon- 
tories on the Red Sea coast; in the meteoric tempests of 
Korasan and the Turkoman steppes—we have avenues, so to 
speak, to the great semita luminosa, which stretches and 
burns round our whole planet, bursting forth from its central 


fcunt, the sun, and creating, by its radiations, innumerable | 


beautiful phenomena, among which none is more beautiful 
than the Subhi Kazim, or the False Dawn.—Chambers’s. 


——$—$— 


ANCIENT NEEDLEWORK. 


A little cluster of ladies, some of them of the royal biood, 
have been hunting up, and sorting out, and cataloguing, a 
most valuable collection of Old Needlework for the South 
Kensington Museum ; and any number of clusters of ladies, 
whether of blood-royal or not, must have found great advant- 
age in a near study of it. 

First and foremost, for beauty and universal utility and 
facility combined, were the specimens of quilting, for which 
needles and silks, and thimbles and ingenuity were at work 


in the seventeenth century. This has especial mention, be- | 


cause it could have complete and most praiseworthy imita- 
tion to-day. Take, for esample, and carefully examine, the 
exhibited quilts, or counterpanes. Every young girl hopes to 
want counterpanes, in some coming blisstul day ; every mar- 
ried Woman does want counterpanes ; and as their dear great- 
grandmothers made counterpanes, as well as nestled them- 
selves snugly to sleep under them, let there be a lesson learnt 
as to how they are best and most beautifully to be manufac- 
tured. Those exhibited are (chiefly) of fine white linen; 
not calico (where was it tocome from ?); not silk; not satin. 
Phey are real homespun; or, possibly, imported Irish. Each 
has been, say, a fine white linen sheet, of full large square 
size; this bas been spread upon a thick layer of lever wad- 
ding and the lining; and iben the fair seamstresses have taken 
white or yellow sewing-silk, and have stitched the whole to- 
gether, edge to edge, and all over the surtace, wi bh the best 
and closest back-stitcbing, in a strong stout trellis-work, the 
diamonds of which are about bait an inch across. The whole 
is a firm, shield-like, handsome piece of housewifery at once: 
it looks like an heir-ioom; and it certainly will last to be 
scrutinised by eyes two centuries to come, just as well as it 
was scrutinised and gloried over by eyes of two centuries ago. 
Now, what is the difference between this “ quilting” and the 
quilting of the present generation of wives and daughters ?— 
leaving out of the question, of course, tLe work executed by 


the sewing-machine. The quilting of 1873 means a picce of | 
anything lightly run; to run being—to make it explicable to! 


masculine ears—to pass a thread straight along, by tue simple 
means of going down and up. But this is not back-stitching. 
Women know the important and industrious diflerence. To 
buck-stitch—again to make it explicable to misculine uncer- 
standings—is to put the needle so far on that the thread 
shall make a background for another stitch, and the second 
movement shall take it back ts make it join on perfectly to 
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the stitch that was complete before. It can be understood | in her own neat silk figures, is upon it. July 12th, she says, 
how solid this is, how stiff, how satisfactory. But the ladies} Anno Domini, 1656; put by error on the label 1658. No. 
of sixteen hundred odd were not satisfled when they had | 270 in the collection goes, at a stride, a whole century later. 
done this much to their huge squares of linen, with their | The comic worker of it says on it, in her neat silk letters and 
white or yellow sewing-silk. They took it only as a basis fcr | figures, Jane Hillier, Hur Sampelor, finished June 17, 1761. 
further and far more elaborate operations. To understand | Naughty Jane, as can be seen, did not know how to spell. In 
this, a reference must be made to a specimen in the South | addition, Jane was forgetful. When she picked out her 
Kensington Museum, lent by the Countess Brownlow. All| christian name on her square of home-spun, she only picked 
over the perfect and neat trellis runs a beautiful chintz-like| JAN. The E had to be stuffed over the A afterwards, petu- 
embroidery, of birds and leaves and flowers. These are|lantly and comically ; as though readers might please them- 
worked in pink, and red, and brown, and various greens, all | selves as to where they put it. But Jan was a good soul, and 
silk, aud they are stitched in that close tight button-hole | was am/itious. She put texts on hur sampelor, besides the 
manner that will never fray away, and never run the risk of | a!phabet ; and she put some rhyme. 
puckering and spoiling, by catching and getting dragged out. 
Another counterpane, on precisely the same plan, belongs to 
the Buroness Willoughby de Eresby. The home-spun of it | Sv Title chiliinen(eoras to ans 
is coarser, and necessarily so; for the flowers that cover it | po : 

, $26. Meat BP : siege And learn the A B C 
are magnificent floral impossibilities of five inches in dia- 
meter, as brigatin their reds and pinks and greens, as if they she stitched out, coming in rather short, like a stumble, at 
had been dyed to-day; and they want something strong to, the end; and from this a gleam is géined of another possible 
hold them ; but the same skill and industry are to be noted. | use to put a sampler to, as well as the one of instruction how 
the same delight is given by rich color and dainty taste. A | todo marking and embroidery. In those days of scant books 
little variety to these two is gained in five others, Nos. 625, | and dear ones, and of horn criss-cross-rows or A B C’s, it is 
629, 637, 638, and 641. They stand out prominently, from | possible the linen sampler was a ready means for teaching 
being worked altogether in yellow; that yellow already men- | the alphabet, and that its use thus was the direct forerunner 
tioned that is a fine amber, and that—it must be recollected— | of the linen books prepared for the little folks of to-day. 
is the pure undyed color of the silk-fibre, just as it leaves the | Samplers framed were not so available, evidently. One ex- 
silkworm. They stand out prominently, also, from being | hibited is of regal origin. Katharine of Braganza, the Queen 
worked on a different design. The quilting that is the found- | of Charles the Second, worked it; and her pretty continental 
ation of their elegance and dignity is no longer a plain trellis. | idea was to stitch on it a loving little English posy : 
It is still the closest back-stitching ; but it is close rows of it, | 
sv close they are only a quarter of an inch apart; and they | “ . 
go in and out, and pointed and round, up and vown, and zig Was our Marriage daye. 
and zag, forming leaves and twirls and curves, and other! Pity her sombre-faced consort did not remember this date 
geometric vagaries and eccentricities very difficult to follow. | when his eyes fell on it, and prove faithful to the vows then 
Then the embroidery enriching this already rich stitching is} made! But probably Katharine kept her sampler and other 
nota trail chintz, spreading everywhere alike. It is in the | youthful treasures hidden; and only looked at them when 
form of a wide border, with stretching corner-pieces, and a | her heart was full. 
handsome centre stud. Let No. 629 out of this group of five; Patchwork is another candidate for honorable mention. A 
—-it is part of the furniture of a baby’s bed—be particularly | piece, by a lady as noted as the last, but who would have 
noted. It is the property of the Countess of Caledon, and it} been scorned and passed over by her haughtily, is at the 
was worked two hundred years ago for Frances, Lady Blount. | Museum for any eyes to see that like seeing, and for any 
Very noteworthy also is a counterpane lent by Mr. P. W.| clever heads to copy ; 94 is the number of it; Anne Fleet- 
Elsted. It is worked entirely of silk, spun by silkworms of | wood, once Aune Ireton, eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
the worker’s own keeping. Is there not almost the fragrance | was its worker. She literally patched, in the sense of patch- 
of mulberry leaves, and the radiance of blistering sunshine in | work of to-day. She cut diamonds, and recut them into four 
the idea? Fortunately, the name of the fair lady who} pyramids or cones; and then she neatly sewed them all to- 
moved about among these, and who loved the littie insects gether, her conglomerated diamond being about three inches 
under her fostering care, has been retained and recorded, It square. The materials she applied her scissors to, though, 
is Anne, daughter of John Whitfiell, of Ives-place, Maiden- | ean have no copying. They were gold and silver brocades ; 
head. To no dyer’s did this good Anne send her silk skeins | -yith amber ground, and pink ground, and blue ground ; and 
after she had delicately unwound them from her cocoons. | whether for king’s wife now, or protector’s daughter, these 
How could she have been certain-sure of the self-same silk |} ave scant manufacture. Other examples of patchwork 
being sent back to her, if it had once left her thrifty and) difler from this of Dame Fleetwood’s. They are cut pieces 
sunny home? No; Anne kept all the strength and sheen of | of chintz, eut round the flower edges, or the scrolls, whatever 
her silk by resolving to use it in its own lovely amber color; | they may be; and then laid on to pieces or patches of white 
and there it is, uninjured and beautiful, to this day. And | twilled cotton To give these appliques pieces richness, a 
this notable and tasteful Anne took a new design for her ||inen cord, or bobbin, was traced round the edges, and firmly 
exquisite quilting, that was neither the trellis, nor the all | sewn there over and over; and to give the white twilled cot- 
over intermixed tracing described after it; and she took a} ton they were applied to richness, this was itself in all sorts 
new stitch. Her stitch is the button-hole; her quilting: | of odd shapes, and, twill meeting twill, a very effective diaper 
pattern that called coral, branching out shortly from slender | was produced. This same white twill is used as the material 
stem to stem; and on it she has put an overlaying of em-| for some curious crewel curtains, Welsh work of the seven- 
| broidery (still all ber pure amber) of wreaths om scrolls and | teenth century, lent by Lady Watkyn Wynn. Crewel was a 
flower-baskets, holding her monogram, A. W., twined. For} worsted of a tight twist, of bright rich dyes: and it must 
even a better groundwork still, attention must be called to} have been plentiful in Wales, judging by these eight curtains 
counterpane No, 622, lent by Mr. G. P. Boyce It is a delici- | of Lady Wynn’s. The flowers are laid on as thick as a rug; 
ous geometric pattern, formed of triple circles, three inches | the flower-stalks are like tree trunks; and crewel is sewn 
across, interringing one another with nicest accuracy, and upon crewel often, to make stamens and other ornaments, 
each one holding as its centre piece a diamond stud. To see and to satisfy, no doubt, some sturdy Welshwoman’s notions 
ja linen sheet transmogrified into such a queenly quilt as this, of art and durability. As the very opposite to the obesity 
| by a young lady of the present hour, might indeed be hailed | and firmness of this, comes a case full of baby-linen, the pro- 
enthusiastically. Quite enough contentmeyt could be had perty of Countess Brownlow..... 
jout of dh gwen eee pas ie og an- 5 eee 
other stitch upon it. here wou e no need for the large - i F = oe <a 
| corner and pe ave pieces thet this specimen possesses, in EDUCATION IN CORNWALL SIXTY ~ARS AGO. 
j}colois, represeuting fine lop-faced oval-eyed ladies in imita-| Pew persons then could either read or write, except one 
tion of Chinese. There would be no occasion, either, for the | here and there, who passed for a great scholar if he could 
jaddition of the knotting liner fringe that is hanging from sign his name and read a chapter in the Psalter without much 
| this magnificent piece of neediework; it is too primitive and spelling. The overseer, not knowing how to write or cipher, 
} irregular ‘or any direct copying. A bette example of fringe kept the accounts of his monthly disbursements on the dairy- 
could be had in No. 640, a counterpane lent by the Countess door, in round o’s for shillings and long chalks for pence. 
| of Shrewsbury. The fringe is gold; the tassels at each cor-| The last Saturday of each month hie took the dairy-door on 
ner are gold; and there is a large monogram in the centre i 


on md 1a the his back and carried it to Church-town, that the clerk might 
| we rked with gold thread also. The quilting of thisisstitched,! enter his accounts in the parish book. “ One Saturday, in 


jin another fine geometric pattern, in green. A word should | the season when days are short and streams high, the overseer 
|be said perhaps of the size of these counterpanes. One is | eouldn’t nuke ont his accounts and reach Nancherrow Water 
| measured, that there should be certainty. It is No. 622; the | pefore dark ; and, in passing, with the door on his back, over 
| one with the knotting fringe. Its dimezsions are six feet five | the wet and slippery stones, he lost his balance and fell into 
| inches by five feet eight inches; goodly enough ; and calling | tye stream. By good luck the door was under, and floated 
up notions of a sufficiently massive four-poster. him down to a place where the water was shallow, there he 
There are some sets of curtains quilted after the exact} Janded, but all the accounts were washed out. ’Tis said that 
jmanner of these coverlets. A very striking pair is No. 630,) the oversver’s mishap was the reason why the first bridge 
| worked by the Ladies Leslie, of the seventeenth century, and | wag built over Nancherrow Water.” Sixty years ago there 
|lent by their relative, Lady Elizabeth Leslie Cartwright. The | was full faith in the story of how Sir Cloudesley Shovel came 
fair embroideresses have sown their trellised linen with |t, pe shipwrecked in 1707, as he neared the coast with his 
| beautiful bouquets of colored flowers, roses, pinks, and others | geet from Toulon. There are many Cornish men of three- 
| from their own imagination or conventional tuition; in the} score years of age who believe the story now: “ The day 
,centre of some .f these flowers are the ladies’ monograms ; | pefore the Admiral’s ship was wrecked one of the crew, who 
j and they have bound their work all round with crimson silk | was a native of Scilly, and well acquainted with the channel, 
|galloon. Then there are pillow-cases ; little dainty pincush | ;epresented to Sir Cloudesley that the course the ship was 
| ion-covers more, measuring twenty inches by twelve inches ; taking would bring ber on Scilly rocks. The Admiral and 
jalthough one (the property of Countess Brownlow) extends | pis officers were incensed at the man’s interference ; and 
| to twenty-eight inches by twenty inches, and is nearer to the | phecause he persisted in affirming that the ship’s way was 
size in use pow. And there are toilet covers, and some Curi-) wrong and would bring them to destruction, Sir Cloudesley 
ous large pieces for shielding entrances and keeping the | Shoyel—rather summarily ,one might now think—condemned 
draughts away from doors, called portieres.. ... /the man to be hanged for insubordination and endeavoring 
Doubtless, another form for the display of needlework has | to excite a mutiny. When the poor fellow was tied hy the 
been in the minds of everybody—samplers. They are not) mast, preparatory to his being suspended by his neck from 
going to be forgotten ; especially as there are some thoroughly | the yardarm, be begged, as a last favor that a Psalm — 
| good specimens of them in the South Kensington cellection. | be read before his execution. His request being gr nted, he 
ut will the young ladies of to-day, first of all, recollect what selected the 109ti, and repeated certain ag epee. portions 
le sampler was ? f, was, literally and in effect, an example, aj of it after the reader ; and the last words he utterec were to 
| pattern, a model; it was, absolutely, a piece of linen—bome- | the effect that Sir Cloudesley Shovel and those gh — 
!spun—on which the Lilians and Mabels and Madges of the | hanged should néver reach the land alive. His bo y,s o-~ ec 
Stuart period learnt how to make the stitches and floriations |in a hammock, with a shot to sink it, was cust Into the deep, 
with which they were afterwards to adorn their husband’s|and but litile heed paid to the dying sailor's poate. 
pourpoints, and to make into beauties and treasures their own | Shortly after, however, the sky, which had bee on gloomy all 
stores of Javendered linen and ruffles, and slashed sleeve-. | day, became much darker ; black, lowering clouds hung over 
As a consequence, samplers, of two hundred years ago, as | the fleet like a funeral pall, and the gale —_—> a violent 
shown in the Museum, are not worked on white or gamboge | tempest. Then the hanged man's curse was dreaded ; and 
canvas, with holes large enough and loose enough to be used lo, to the crew's conte nation, they behel his corpse— 
almost by the blind. They are solid pieces of w: ite linen, on | divested of its rude w inding-shee t—fl mting near the doomed 
jthe contrary; they have rows of mimic cut yew-trees upon | ship, which it closely followed, with Its face turned toward 
;them; they have incipient pinks and trails aud roses; and/ her, in all ler vary ing course, through eddying currents, 
|they kave pretty schemes of stitching to be afterwards) until she struck on the Gilstone, when the hapuc d man went 





Lord, give me wisdom to direct my ways, 
I beg not riches nor yet length of days. 








The 2ist of May 
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| brought into notable and flourishing use. A certain Anna| down with the ship and his messmates.”— Traditions and 
| Bockett worked the sampler numbered 269. Her own date, | Hearth-side Stories of West Corniral! a 
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THE ALBION. 


[Szrremper 6, 1873, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, “‘ The Wandering Jew.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in “ Mimi.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
aiday Matinee, “ The Black Crook.” 


DALY’S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, 
in * La Fille de Madame anon. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. _—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Sati rday Matinees, Miss Lydia Thcmpson, and her new 
company, in ** Mephisto and the Four Sensations.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes Family, in “ Fun in a Fog.” 











WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon ard evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 








THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 


Variety Entertainment. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY.— 
Ethiopian Eceentricities, etc. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO,, 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered’ to the 
nublic, BSVAL ENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
OHN F. HENRY, ‘Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 








THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1873. 

















THE RECENT ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The Engl'sh journals seem to have been greatly excited 
over the recent Parliamentary elections. One of the week- 
lies remarks that the session did not close before the new 
member for Greenwich took his seat, and Mr. Gladstone had 
the mortification of seeing his colleague seated on the benches 
of the Opposition. At Dundee the contest was confined to 
Liberals, for a Scotch borough can scarcely be sufficiently 
divided to give Conservatives a chance. Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen had so much the advantage of his rivals in many 
important respects that success might be fairly presumed to 
be in his reach. Great, however, as were Mr. Stephen’s 
merits, he had one overwhelming and fearful demerit. He 
came as the Ministerialist candidate. This was enough to 
insure his rejection, and a gen'leman of the most exclusively 
local reputation polled five times as many votes as he did, 
while one of those aspiring politicians who offer themselves 
to the newly enlarged constituencies as the special friends of 
the working man polled the respectable number of four 
thousand votes. The parallel between Greenwich and Dun- 
dee was equally close and instruciive. At Greenwich also 
there was a Ministerial candidate—a very good candidate as 
times go, a former representative of the borough, and well 
known in the party struggles of the county. But the deadly 
taint of his being an avowed supporter of the present Govern- 
ment was upon him, and he could not get the support of a 
sixth part of the number of Liberals who had voted for Mr 
Gladstone five years ago. At Greenwich, too, the only 
Liberal who made anything like a fight was one of the special 
friends of the working classes, who had taken the extra pre- 
caution of winning the Irish vote by offering to support 
Home Rule. The apathy which the Ballot has a tendency to 
produce might have been supposed to be in part the cause of 
the Liberal failure at Greenwich, had not the very large total 
of the electors who went to the poll at Dundee cast a doubt 
on this explanation. The causes of this alienation of the 
constituencies from the Ministry are not difficult to discover. 

In the first place, the Government has managed to arouse 
the enmity of two powerful sections of voters, the Licensed 
Victuallers and the Nonconformists. Ino a great degree this 
is their mjsfortune rather than their fault, and the wrongs of 
the sellers of beer and the opponents of the Education Act 
are such as to command very little sympa‘hy. But this does 
not affect the result. Publicans and dissenters have somehow 
taken it into their heads that the defeat of a Ministerial can- 
didate shall be reckoned a source of comfort to them, and 
they are obstinate and powerful, and find themselves: able to 
do very much to insure that they shall not be deprived of the 
comfort for which they are looking. Then there is the gene- 
ral lassitude and indifference as to politics which has succeeded 
a time of excitement, and the Liberals who felt the excite. 
ment most are the readiest victims of the consequent weari- 
ness. But the main cause of the discredit of the supporters 
of the Government is the silent conviction among vast num- 


bers of those who are theoretically friendly to the Govern- 
ment that the sooner the Government goes out of office the 
better for its own sake. What possible good can there be in 
prolonging the existence of the Gladstone Ministry? It goes 
on from blunder to blunder, and its internal dissensions 
threaten at every moment to break it up. No amount of 
patching cr reconstruction can possibly save a Government 
which has fallen into such a plight. The double functions 
which the head of the Government bas heroically undertaken, 
the supervision of the magistracy by Mr. Lowe, and other 
changes which have been announced, make up a complex 
experiment, the result of which will be watched by bystanders 
of all shades of opinion with lively curiosity, and by Liberals 
with a rather painful solicitude. 





THE REPORYV OF THE COAL COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Coal Committee, first published a month 
ago, in England, has just been supplemented by the publica- 
tion of the evidence, and we have now access to the ma- 
terixls out of which the Committee framed, not their con- 
clusions—for they arrived at none—but the hints, guesses, 
and speculations which were made to do duty for definite 
conclusions. We cannot, however, say that the undigested 
mass of evidence before us would have encouraged the 
hope of any other result. It is, perhaps, an unavoidable 
defect in these species of inquiry that its proceedings are 
begun without a programme, carried on without a method, 
and published without an index; but it is a defect which 
is perfectly fatal to the success of an involved and com- 
plex investigation like the present. Order is one of the 
primary conditions of success; and a body of testimony 
consisting of 7,702 answers to questions put by seventeen 
gentlemen, each permitted practically to wander at his own 
will from any one subject to any other the most remote 
from it, and availing himself liberally of the privilege, is 
not likely to make its published appearance in a very co- 
herent form. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if 
the Committee should have been unable satisfactorily to 
deal with their own unsatisfactorily arranged materials, and 
that the result should be the present inadequate and in- 
effectual report. Its substance is already familiar to our 
readers. The rise in the price of coal was, they think, ini- 
tiated by a sudden expansion of the iron trade. The ad- 
vances in the wages of miners, the limitation of the hours of 
labor, and the limitation of the supply of juvenile labor 
caused by the operation of the Mines Regulation Act have, 
by increasing the cost of production, operated as concurrent 
causes of the enhancement of price. But the Committee do 
not say, and it is clear from internal evidence that they do 
not think, that these latter causes are sufficient alone to 
account for present prices. 

Since, then, the cost of production is not to be held respon- 
sible, we are of necessity thrown back upon natural or artif- 
cial deficiency of supply. The latter of these causes is ex- 
pressly rejected by the Committee, who “see no reason to 
believe that any effort has been made by colliery owners to 
restrict the supply of coal.” It would appear then that the 
cause for which we are seeking is to be found in a natural 
deficiency of supply ; and that ceficiency, to be adequate to 
the production of its known effects, must be not only very 
serious in amount, but of an enduiing character. In its 
original inception it is true, as the Committee remark, that 
this cause, operating in only a moderate degree, might pro- 
duce a very disproportionate effect. In other words, coal, 
like all commodities of instant necessity at certain seasons, 
is at those seasons liable to become the subject of a panic. 
But tbe season has passed and the high prices continue. 
Coal was quoted at the same high price of 37s. a ton on the 
20th of June this year as on the 1st of January; and the no- 
tion that this is caused by the rush for “summer stocks” we 
regard as quite improbable. People only rush for summer 
stocks because they think they can get them cheaper than in 
winter; and if they Ged they cannot, the rush will soon 
abate enough to bring down prices. But prices are not 


.| brought down, or are only coming down very slowly. We 


are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that if there be a de- 
ficiency in supply, it is not of a temporary character, but a 
cause permanently, steadily, and at this moment in operation. 
This conclusion the Committee seem somewhat indecisively 
to ‘favor; but if such a deficiency exist, it can be easily 
proved by independent affirmative evidence, and the Com- 
mittee in fact adduce evidence to this effect, but it appears to 
us of the most unsatisfactory character. 

They commence their report by setting out a tabulated 
statement of the amount of coal raised annually from the 
year 1858 to the year 1872 inclusive. This statement shows 
on the face of it that the rate of increase indicated in the 
output for last year has kept pace with last year’s advance in 
population ; but the Committee forthwith proceed to discredit 
their own quoted figures (which show an output of 123,386,- 
758 tons for 1872) by the remark that “a witness has, how- 
ever, estimated the supply for the year 1872 at 120,000,000 
tons.” But which of these estimates is the correct one? 
The former and larger one is founded on the evidence given 
to the Committee by. the colliery inspectors, while the latter 
is merely a quite unofficial estimate furnished by Messrs 
Berger and Spence, a firm of Manchester merchants. The 
Committee adopt the latter, on what grounds they do not 
state; but if the former should be correct—and we know not 
why it should be otherwise—the whole assumption on which 
the only definite part of the report is based fall completely 





to the ground. According to this tormer estimate, the 


a 


amount of coal retained for home consumption would be 
equal to 4 tons odd ewt. for each head of the population in 
1872 as against 8 tons odd ewt. for each head of the popula- 
tion in 1871; and \ -tead, therefore, of the continuing failure 
of production t» _ pits rte of increase level with that of 
population, to whici we are are told present prices are to be 
attributed, production would be aciu.’y gaining on 
population. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

Prince Arthur had a narrow escape from drowning at 
Trouville on Aug. 19. Some particulars are given in a special 
despatch to the Daily Telegraph. His royal highness went 
out unsttenced at an early hour to bathe, and, after swim- 
ming 01! some distance, disappeared under a heavy breaker. 
A waterman, who had been looking on, immediately raised a 
cry for help, and rushed into the water, followed by one of 
the Prince’s aids de camp, who chanced to be at hand. They 
reached the Prince just as he was becomiag insensible, and 
brought him ashore. Attendants from the neighboring Hotel 
des Roches Noires hurried to the spot with warm water and 
spirits, and, after severe rubbing, the breath and circulation 
of the blood were restored. His royal highness was soon 
able to return to the hotel, and breakfasted heartily, notwith- 
standing what had occurred. Two hours afterward, the 
waterman and others who had assisted were handsomely 
rewarded and thanked by the Prince. A Reuter’s telegram 
says that his royal highness was saved by the swimming- 
master Coste, by means of a swimming-belt. A telegram 
received later states that his royal highness has not ex- 
perienced any ill effects from the accident. 


All the difficulty between the insurgent Junta at Cartagena 
and the British Admiral Yelverton, in regard to the removal 
of the iron-clads Vitoria and Almanza, has been settled. 
The Admiral has taker the iron-clads to Gibraltar, and no 
effort was made by the insurgents to detainthem. The issue 
made was this. The Admiral gave notice that he should 
take the ships. The Junta replied that if he attempted to do 
so, the forts would fire on the English fleet. The Junta then 
proposed that he should take the iron-clads to Gibraltar 
under a pledge that they should not be surrendered to Spain 
until the differences between the Madrid Government and 
the Cartagena insurgents were scttled. Now we learn that 
the vessels have been removed, and that no hostilities were 
commenced. Admiral Yelverton refused to give the promise 
required, and probably the Junta backed down. The whole 
course of official action by all parties, since the insurgents 
first seized the Spanish iron-clads, has been rather difficult to 
understand. 

In his latest letter, which is addressed to Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Sir Samuel Baker says :—“ I left everything in most 
satisfactory order throughout my territory—the Government 
firmly established, the natives contented and paying their 
corn tax; the slave-hunters driven ont of the country; the 
officers and troops in good health and spirits, and no volun- 
teers for Khartoom. This is achange that is the best proof 
of success. Two years ago all officers and men wished to 
abandon the expedition and return to the Soudan. The 
Viceroy has shown great determination in persisting agvinst 
the slave trade, and thus opposing the most cherishe1 insti- 
tution of his subjects. The mnst decided orders have been 
sent here, and should the slave trade recommence when I 
leave it will be the fault of the Soudan authorities. There 
are now eleven steamers on the White Nile, and with honest 
cruising no slaver could escape. The Viceroy sent orders to 
Khartoom that at all costs the main channel of the White 
Nile should be cleared.” Sir Samuel Baker says he is aston- 
ished at Dr. Livingstone’s account of an examination of the 
north end of Tanganyika, that there does not appear to be 
any connection with the Albert Nyanza. The King of 
} Uganda, M’tese, to whom he had entrusted the search for 
Livingstone, sent messengers to him, who assured him that 
the Tanganyika is the M’wootan wie (Albert Nyanza) and 

jiji ; that you can travel by 
boat from Ujiji to the north end of the A‘bert Lake; but you 
must have a guide, as some portions are very narrow and in- 
tricate.” Sir Henry Rawlinson observes in a letter to the 
Times that, however convincing the information that Tans 
ganyika and the Albert Nyanza were one may have been to 
Sir Samuel Baker at the time, it cannot hold its ground 
against the positive evidence to the contrary since acquired 
by Livingstone and Stanley. 

The preparation of designs for the war ships of the future, 
says the London Times, is making considerable progress, and 
the application of the science of hydraulics to the art of gun- 
nery will in these designs receive considerable development, 
and prove in practice of very great assistance in facilitating 
the working and loading of the monster weapons with which 
the turrets of the iron-clads will be armed. These guns will 
far surpass the most powerful artillery at present in existence 
—the Woolwich Infants, of thirty-five tons weight and a 
bore of twelve inches in diameter, and the great guns which 
Krupp is now making for the Germans being alike eclipsed 


. | by the new weapon, which will have a bore of nearly fifteen 


inches, and weigh sixty tons. These guns will be built upon 
the system which originated and has now been in such suc- 
cessful operation at the Royal Gun Factories, Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, for several years—by coil upon coil of wrought 
iron and a steel tube; a system which insures the greatest 
possible strength and immunity from danger of bursting, and 
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practically imposes no limit to the size of the guns. They 
will be fitted with a movable breech-loading arrangement. 
The Woolwich Infant will throw a 700-pound shot six or 
seven miles; the new gun will hurl a projectile weighing 
1,100 pounds (half a ton) over a range which has yet to be 
determined. As the antithesis of this enormous gun, the 
new steel mountain gun has just been placed in the model- 
room of the Royal Gun Factories. This gun weighs only 
200 pounds, but it can fire a shell of seven pounds with good 
eflect up to 3,000 yards, and with its little carriage is designed 
to be conveyed on the backs of mules, for which pack-saddles 
are specially constructed. It is also admirably adapted for 
boat service. 

There exists in Switzerland, as is well known, says the 
Swiss Zimes, a very convenient method of getting rid of 
malefactors and troublesome persons in general, namely, by 
sending them over the frontier. There is, however, another 
custem, almost equally prevalent, by which the unfortunate 
criminal often seeks to spare the authorities all further trouble 
with reference to them; that is, by committing suicide. 
These suicides of prisoners in their cells are of frequent 
occurrence, and often manifest culpable neglect on the part 
of those whose duty it is to search culprits before locking 
them up in prison. A few days ago an Italian Priest, who 
was required by his Government, was being conveyed over 
the Splugen, when, having to be locked up there over nights 
he released his conductors from further anxiety about him by 
cutting his throat with a razor which he had secreted in his 
clothes. This morning we have received an account of a 
woman who was condemned at Dissentis to several months’ 
imprisonment for stealing silver plate. She was locked up 
for the night prior to being taken tothe cantonal jail at Coire. 
Both she and het cell are said to have been carefully searched 
before she was left for the night, yet, in the morning, when 
the gendurme went to summon her to accompany him to the 
latter place, he found the cell full of smoke and the prisoner 
a corpse. She had found some means of asphyxiating 
herself. 

Voodouism appears to maintain a vigorous sway among 
the negroes of the South. An old colored woman in Rich- 
mond, whose daughter had been taken alarmingly ill, acci- 
dentally discovered that she had been coajured. She went 
out to sweep the yard and was attracted to a nail sticking up 
in the ground. She attempted to draw it out when it burned 
her, and her right arm became paralysed. This satisfied her 
that the Evil One was at work, and she laid the whole matter 
before a solemn convocation of her neighbors, and they 
unanimously agreed upon a sure plan for removing the spell. 
With their advice she procured a spade and scceeded in 
unearthing the nail with several others. They were crossed 
upon one another, forming a star, and the “ devil’s nail” —the 
one first discovered—was pointing toward the house. Ac- 
cording to advice the old woman made a mixture of copperas, 
cayenne papper, red onion, and a fish brine, and poured it 
upon the devilish instruments, and then put them in a keg 
and went to throw them into the river. The spell was thus 
broken, and ber daughter instantly got well. 

The Pall Mall Gazette speaks as follows of a curious super- 
stition: Householders who are laying in their stock of coal 
for the Winter will do well to study the moon, which is 
believed, in some quarters, to exercise no small influence on 
fuel stacked or stored at certain seasons. The Skye corres- 
pondent of the Cornish Telegraph mentions that, during the 
fortnight which began on the tenth of last month, the people 
of Skye were busy stacking their peats and securing their 
Winter firing, being anxious to complete the operation while 
the moon was waning. During the fortnight commencing 
on the 24th of June, when the moon was crescent, no real 
Skyeman would stack his peats for any consideration, believ- 
ing that unless stacked under a waning moon the peats will 
give neither light nor hest when burned. “A power of 
smoke” is all that can be expected from peats stacked under 
acrescent moon. In Skye the crescent is called “ fas,” and 
the wane “ tarradb,” and under these two terms the moon 
not cnly exercises great influence over peats, but also over 
many other things. In some parts of the Highlands, sheep, 
pigs, and cows are only killed in the “ fas,” as meat made in 
the “ tarradh” is supposed to be good for nothing but“ shrink- 
ing” when in the pot. 

Railways on the Caspian Sea are increasing in number. 
The concession has been given for the construction of the 
port of Poti, on the Black Sea, anda grant of 2,500,000 of 
roubles allowed. The works are expected to commence 
orthwith. The railway from Poti to Tiflis is now in tho- 
rough working order for the entire length, and Government 
surveys for the railway from Tiflis to Bakou, on the Caspian, 
are in process. Surveys are also being made for a railway 
from Tiflis to Vladikavkaz. Vladikavkaz will be connected 
with the rest of Europe, it is expected, in about eighteen 
months. One hundred and forty versts of the railway from 
Rustov are all but completed, and it is hoped will be open 
for traffic this Autumn. A railway is also in contemplation 
from Tiflis to Tabriz, via Erivan. 

The Emigration Commissioners in Great Britain have 
recently published some statistics showing the total emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom for every year from 1815 to 
1872 inclusive. The totals for each period of five years are 
also given. In the first of these, that is from 1815 to 1819) 
inclusive, the number of emigrants was 97,799; from 1820 to 
1824, 95,030; from 1825 to 1829, 121,084; from 1830 to 1834, 

331,956 ; from 1835 to 1839, 287,357 ; from 1840 to 1844, 465,- 


577; from 1845 to 1849, 1,029,209; from 1850 to 1854, 1,688,- 

945; from 1855 to 1859, 800,640; from 1860 to 1864, 744,111; | 
from 1865 to 1869, 1,064,988, and during the last three years, | 
804,588. Thus, in all, 7,561,285 persors have emigrated dur- | 
ing the last fifty-eight years from the United Kingdom, of 

whom 4,905,262 
North American colonies, 1 016,526 went to Australia and 

New Zealand, and 182,850 to other places, Itis to be remem- 

bered, however, that many of these emigrants were not 
natives of the United Kingdom. For instance, in 1872 the 
number of foreigners who emigrated through England was 
79,023, or 26.76 per cent. of the whole emigration, and the 
proportion seems to be annually increasing, while the num- 
bers of English who emigrate do not keep pace with those of 
most other nationalities. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann, who has been engsged for several 
years in excavating on the site of ancient Troy, has been 
rewarded with some important archeological discoveries. In 
a lettcr published in the Augsvurg Al/gemeine Zeitung, he 
makes the following reference to a cup of pure gold which 
he discovered: “ This is in the form of a boat, and has two 
great curved handles; two mouths for drinking from are at 
the sides, one being seven centimetres in breadth and the 
other three. This must be, as my learned friend, Professor 
Stephunos Koumanoudis of Athens, supposes, the cup which, 
having been filled and drunk from by the smaller opening, 
the host handed to his guest to drink from at the wide open- 
ing. This vase has one foot only 2 millimetres in height, 34 
in length, and 2 in breadth. It is doubtless the depas am- 
phicypellon of Homer, like the high cups of brilliant red, fur- 
nished with shortly curved handles, and shaped like a cham- 
pagne glass, which are also sometimes of gold. I must state 
with regard to this vase—and this is important as connected 
with the history of art—that it is cast, and that the handles, 
which are not solid, were afterward fastened to it.” 


The London Globe says: “ A curious discovery relating to 
a noted character vf the last generation has just been made 
in the Public Record Office. uring the examination of a 
chest containing manuscripts and books, whose existence had 
been overlooked, numerous documents belonging to William 
Cobbett were turned out. Among them are piles of letters 
addressed to ‘Peter Porcupine,’ in 1828, from an American 
correspondent, a vast mass of briefs, bills of costs, ete., and 
the manuscript of an old English dictionary, arranged for 
the press. ‘The most interesting portion of the find, how- 
ever, consists of two volumes, ‘ The History of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,’ splendidly bound, and presente? to Cobbett by ‘ad- 
mirers of his patriotic conduct.’ These contain the names of 
the subscribers, and between the covers of the first was 
found an original drawing and an artist’s proof by Bewick. 
It appears Cobbett was, in 1835, a party to a suit in Chan- 
cery, and the documents, ete., were ordered by the Court to 
be brought up by way of exhibits, and have remained in cus- 
tody of the Court ever since.” 


A noted Parisian physician, Dr. Despaulx-Ader, says that 
in 1819, among sixty million inhabitants, Russia counted 1,780 
centenarians, of whom two were 160 years old; France 
counted 150 out of a population of 38 millions; Poland, 90, 
to 41g millions; Sweden, 17; Norway, 40; the United 
States, 2,618; Canada, 72, in a population of about 2 millions ; 
and thatin England 105 centenarians died every year. Dr. 
Despaulx finds, too, that the greater number of these centen- 
arians were rather poor than rich—peasants generally, soldiers 
or priests. It is evident that it would be very hard to draw 
any conclusions from these observations and attri! te these 
cases of longevity to particular causes, since they ©.cur in 
all parts of the world—since a life of ease is not one of the 
causes, and neither the freedom of institutions nor the mild- 
ness of climate seems to contribute to it in any way. Dr. 
Despaulx, however, says that life appears to be longer where 
the population is least numerous. This observation is not in 
favor of the reciprocal affection which animates humanity, 
and does not absolutely prove that it is necessary for a man 
to live to a great age that his fellow-men should walk on his 
toes. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Cologne Gazette says that 
the number of Protestant theological students in Germany 
has considerably diminished of late. Ten years ago there 
were 1,100 such students in the six eastern provinces of 
Prussia, whereas, during the past half-year, there were only 
680, and a similar Ciminution is shown by the records of all 
the German universities, except that of Leipzig. In Wurt- 
emberg and Baden, especially, it is found difficult to obtain a 
sufficient number of candiéates to fill the vacancies among 
the Protestant clergy. In the last number of the Neue 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Dr. Messmer, tlie editor, attributes 
this decrease in the study of theology to the “ anti-ecclesias- 
tical spirit of the time ;” to the “]Juk.\. -rmness with which 
religion is viewed, even in the families of the clergy ;” to the 
“contempt with which pious youths at the German colleges 
are treated by their fellow-students ;” to the “ humiliations 
which the clergy have to suffer in public life,” and to the 
divisions which have sprung up in the Church itself. “ It is 
very seldom,” says Dr. Messmer, “ that the son of a family of 
nobles or merchants now elects to study theology, and preach- 
ing seems to have lost all its influence.” A N. Y. paper says: 








““ More evidence of the disordered state of the German mind 
is revealed by the reports from the Universities. The 
number of Protestant theological students is rapidly decreas- 
ing. Ten years ago, there were eleven hundred of these 
ingenuous youth in the six Eastern provinces of Prussia; 








came to the United States, 1,456,647 to the | 


now, their number is les than seven hundred. The religious 
journals attribute the falling off to the ‘anti-ecclesiastical 
spirit of the time.’ Bismarck is held responsible for the 
sowing of the seeds of disbelief. He quarrelled with the 
Church, and won his point, and Protestants as well as 
| Catholics are evidently inclined to assert themselves after the 
fashion he has set. The worst of it is, that the general 
disarrangement of the German mind seems to have infected 
the men and women of that nationality in this country ; 
witness the recent outbreaks of Teutonic murders, and other 
dreadful misdeeds, in and about New York.” 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows no one any good” is a com- 
forting proverb as matters now stand, but dependence on the 
caprice of the wind is an unsatisfactory condition at best 
Picnics and croquet parties will perhaps always suffer inter- 
ruption from vicissituces of weather, but modern progress 
tends to make men independent of these evils in more impor- 
tant matters. The present season has been marked by sud- 
den and frequent changes of temperature. These have been 
particularly violent in France, where agriculturists complain 
that, after freezing winds and abnormal rains which ietarded 
vegetation to a disastrous extent, a torrid heat has lately 
supervened which has ripened everything at once. All the 
cereals have reached maturity at one and the same moment. 
Everything wants reaping, stacking, or getting in at once. 
The result is extreme embarrassment to the farmers, com- 
plicated in many places by strikes among the Jaborers. 
Hence the interest in reaping machines is increasing, and 
trial meetings are held in all directions. Those which took 
place at Brizay and Grignon under Government patronage 
acquired the importance of international competitions, as 
machines from all countries were exhibited. It is some com- 
pensation for a stormy season if farmers are thereby induced 
to secure the services of the iron reaper who never strikes ag 
long as he is well oiled, and whose swift operations enable 
his owner to keep pace with the changeful humor of the 
skies. 

The daily British Colonist (B.C.) of the 10th ult. directs 
attention to what it very properly calls the “ suicidal imports” 
into British Columbia for the year ending 30th June, 1878. 
According to the returns recently published, as much as 
$446,007.68 were during the past year paid for supplies which 
ought to have been raised in the colony itself. As much as 
$150,000 of this large sum went for animal food, chiefly beef 
and mutton, while the rest were expended on imported arti- 
cles of farm and dairy produce, such as flour, $119,400; 
cereals, $30,000; hay, $12,817 ;] vegetables, $4,870 ; butter, 
$15,780; cheese, $9,106; lard and tallow, $13,955; and so 
forth. This is certainly surprising. It indicates very decid- 
edly that there must be a good market in the colony, else it 
would not pay to import from a distance so much of different 
kinds of provisions. 


Chinese ingenuity is by no means a thing of the present. 
Allied to cunning it has long been the principal characteristic 
of that people, and when they can manage to cheat foreign- 
ers the Chinese officials are most pleased with themselves, 
The China Mail of July 23, which reached San Francisco by 
the Pacific Mail steamer Hong Kong on August 26, learns 
upon native authority that the recent reception by the 
Chinese Emperor of the foreign ministers in the pavilion 
instead of at the palace was inspired by a purpose to deceive 
and in order to evade the difficulty connected with the ques- 
tion of the ko-tow, or prostration before the Emperor, which 
the Chinese Government feared to press upon the foreign 
representatives. When the Emperor accords an audience to 
native officials in this pavilion the ko-tuw is invariably dis- 
pensed with. As it is therefore not obligatory upon those 
whom the Emperor may receive in that place, the authorities 
of Pekin are in a position to assert that in receiving the 
ministers at the locality in question the Emperor did not de- 
part from the established rule in receiving officials. All well 
informed Chinamen are aware of the facts connected with 
this custom, and are doubtless well satisfied with the barren 
victory they have achieved over the impudent pretensions of 
the foreign barbarians who desired to approach the Brother 
of the Sun without a proper evidence of abject respect. 


The remains of ancient habitations, raiscd on poles, are of 
rare occurrence in Germany, and hence the discovery, last 
year, of the debris of such structures in the bed of the River 
Elster, near Leipsic, awakened a lively interest. The dis- 
covery was made by Herr Jentzch, of the Geological Insti- 
tute of Austria. The order of the visible strata at this point 
is as follows: At the base is found a layer of sandstone; on 
this a lacustrine clay. Both of these belong to the upper 
portions of the quaternary rock. In the clay are two beds 
containing the remains of plants, and among these are found 
leaves of the willow and oak, fruit of the Acer, and sundry 
other vegetable fragments. Above these occur a layer of 
roots some inches in depth, which shows that the surface of 
the soil remained at this level for a considerable period. 
The uppermost layer, two or three metres thick, was pro- 
duced by an inundation. The piles discovered by Jentzch in 
the bed of the Elster are setin the clay and covered over with 
this silt. They are arranged in circles, with the lower ends 
pointed, and their upper extremities connected by horizontal 
ties of oak. Among the animal remains found bere are the 
lower. jaw of an ox, with its teeth, stags’ head, the long 
bones of some mammal yet undetermined, and shells of the 
unio and anodon. No traces of human remains have been 
found, though fragments of pottery and charcoal are met 
with, also two stone hatchets. 
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MEMORY. 
I. 
Mr. Gibbon, author of “ Rebin Gray” and “ For the King,” | O dreadful Memory ! why dost thou tread 
has a new historical novel in the press. | _ the — —— of my = - 
. , sel er : | ‘hou livest with the dead—go to thy dead! 
2 versities of Gottinge | Heidelbe resolved 8 y@ P 
a. ro ne aiken sonaainng Saneoe | Nor break my peaceful carelessness with strife. 

A Russian translation of Sir Henry Maine’s “ Village Com- | 
munities” has just been published at St. Petersburg. 

Professor Sceley is said to be engaged on a life of Stein, 
the great reformer of Prussia after its overthrow by ‘the first 
Napoleon. 

A new novel, by the author of “ Coming Home to Roost,” 
is to be published towards the end of this month, under the 
title of “ The Old Stone Quarry.” 

Mr. William Dalton, author of “ The Wolf-Boy of China,” | 
“ Will Adams, the first Englishman ir Japan,” ete., is engaged | 
upon a story, entitled * The Persian Chief ; or, Adventures ia 
Turkistan.” 

The first volume of the “ Monasticon Hibernicum,” a his- 
tory of the abbeys, priories, and other religious houses in 
Ireland, will probably be issued during this month, by Mr. W. u. 
B. Kelly, of Dublin. ; — 

le O faint, delicious memory, I call : 
Come very near; there is no friend like thee! 
See, I have nothing left, and thou hast all! 
For one short hour give it back to me. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Thy chains are heavy ; thou hast bound me fast, 
I bend beneath the weight I have to bear ; 
Leave me the Preseut, thou hast all my Past ! 
Unbind me— go! I keep the smallest share. 


Art thou not weary of thy ceaseless chase ? 
Day after day hast thou not follow’d me? 
Thou wert relentless to pursue the race, 
Until thy chains had bound me hopelessly. 


I am thy captive; Lam weak, thou strong! 

Be merciful; cease to torment me more. 

Spare me some pangs of torture, grief and wrong, 
Unloose my chains, thy wounds are deep and sore ! 


An influential committee has now been constituted, for the 
purpose of raising au appropriate memorial in honor of 
Charles Knight, and of bis life-long eflorts in the creation of 
a pure, cheap, and elevated literature. The hon, secs. are 
Mr. Shirley Brooks and Mr, Same! Sontding, and the trea- 
surer is Mr. George Routledge, Who wii! receive subscriptions 
for carrying out the object. 

A London paper remarks that a book that promises to be 
very entertaining is now on the anvil. It isthe autobiography 
of Dr. Granville, whose practice was great not only in Eng- 
land and its metropolis, but in Russia and St. Petersburg, and 
at all the German s; 4 He was a pupil of the celebrated 
Volta, and obtained «a diploma at the early age of nineteen. 
He served in the Turkish, as well as in the English Navy, 
and witnessed some strange scenes. One of his eminent pa- 
tients in later years was Lord Paltnerston, whose life he 
saved at the time of the cholera by the use of a heated 
smoothing iron applied to his spine. 


Give me my charming summer skies again, 

The fragrance of my spring aud autumn breeze. 
The moons that I have watch’d the rise and wane, 
My birds I loved to hear among the trees. 


Sweei eyes, lost in the distance, draw more near ; 
Dear hands, clasp mine—clasp closer yet, 1 pray ; 
Beloved voices, speak that I may hear ; 

Most precious Memory, go not away ! 





Without thee [am lonely ; it is strange, 
Nothing is left that I can call my own. 
The world is new, passing from change to change ; 


’ 
; nal ; ’ My nest is empty, all my birds have flown. 
According to an English paper, the Palestine exploration 


business goes on steadily. Lieutenant Condor and his party 
have surveyed 1,800 out of the 6,600 square miles which it is 
intended to map out. They believe they have identified the 
ruins of Ecbatana’with its “ storied walls,” and have discov- 
ered three groups of tombs, said to be superior to the Tombs 
of the Kings at Jerusalem. The exploration party have dis- 
covered many ruined ecnvents of the days of the Crusaders, 
and have carefully examined the buildings, aqueduct and 
temole of Cresarea. 

A Portstiouth paper says that the eldest son of Mr. Tenny- 
son, the Poet-Laureate, will shortly be gazetted «a baronet. 
Her Majesty, it is said, recently renewed her ofter to signalise 
Mr. Tennyson's service to literature. This he has for him- 
self deciined, but has accepted the honor for his son, now at 
Oxtord. This son has already shown, at Marlborough Col- 
lege and elsewhere, that he inherits some of his father’s ebili- 
ties in poetry. 


Depart not yet, thy tones are very sweet, 
Echoes of faith and hope and victory ! 
And is it true, ye lost, that we shall meet ? 
Canst thou restore thy treasures, Memory ? 
— People's Magazine. 
—<>—_—_ 


A CAVALIER FAMILY. 


The existence of a peculiarly valuable addition to the his- 
tory of the seventeenth ceutury, bas recently been made 
known to the Historical Commissioners, aud the manuscript 
whic earbodies it has been placed at their service by the Do- 
ininican Friars at Woodchester, near Stroud, in whose library 
it has been long preserved The tithe of this interesting re- 
cord is “ Sir Edward Southcote’s Memoirs,” and the coutents 
are two letters addressed to Philip Southcote, by his “ loving 
father, E. 5.,” who proposes at the beginning of the first let- 
ter to write a few particulars of the lives of his ancesters, 
“for your amusement when you are under your tent.” A 
curious piece of family biography is thus unfolded, an abbre- 
viated version of which will not, we think, prove upattrac- 
tive to our readers. 

Walter, Lord Aston, grandfather to the writer of this nar- 
rative, married the Lady Mary Weston. His father was many 
years ambassador in Spain. The estate of Standon coming 
to him through his wife, a descendant of the great Sir Ralph 
Sadler, he removed there, and began a most magnificent way 
of living. He bad a hundred-and-one persons in his family. 
The grandson, his chronicler, resided with him for three or 
four months every summer from the sixth until the fourteenth 
year of his age. He tells us that the table was served with 
three courses, exch of twenty dishes; and these were brought 
up by twenty men, who stamped like thunder up the great 
stairs at every course. 
own chair. if 





M. Victor Hugo has nearly finished a novel, which will be 
published in the mouth of February, 1874, under the title of 
* Quatre-Vingt Treise,” with the sub-tithe of “ Premier recit : 
la Guerre Civile.” The plot carries the reader for an instant 
to Paris, and the imposing figures of Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat appear upon the stage; but the action takes place 
almost entirely in the Vendee, ‘The relations of the Vendeens 
to the English, wnd those of the Channel Islands to the Bre- 
ton coast, are illustrated by documents hitherto hardly known. 
An encounter between an English frigate and a French 
squadron is said to be grandly told. 

Two great diocesan works are in contemplation as memo- 
rials to the late Bishop Wilberfore, the one by a large central 
committee in London, who propose to raise a fund for the 
maintenance of missionary clergymen to work amongst the 
dense masses of the poor, amounting to about 700,000, in the 
South London portion of the diocese of Winchester. It was 
in the immediate neighborhood of these that the late bishop 
was born; it was among them that he labored as archdeacon 
of Surrey, and it was for them that he exerted himself with 
so much zeal and sympathy in the late days of his episcopate. 
The other object, which will be taken in band by a large and 
influential committee sitting at Winchester, is the erection of 
& monument or effigy of the late bishop in the cathedral. 
The two committees witl act in harmony, many noblemen 
and other gentlemen being raembers of both. 


One of the mysteries of Shakspeure’s life is at length solved. 


e was very curious in his wine, but first of all 


and-water, as a remedy, he considered, for his various dis- 
orders. At all the inns where he lodged, in travelling, they 
kept a quart glass called my Lord Aston’s glass; one of 
these was seen, many years after his death, at the Altar- 
stone at Banbury. The servants all dined together in the 
hall; and what was left was thrown into a tub, which 
two men took on their shoulders to the court-gate, where, 


My lord had four servants behind his | 


closely engaged ; but this was their fate for nearly an hour. 
By that time the king’s army had forced its way through 
the enemy and “nailed up” the cannon As Oliver's troops 
were beginning to give way, the reserves were called up 
to pursue. This was the first occasion upon which Sir 
John made use of his little battle-axe, a weapon carried 
by the king’s troops. It hung to the wrist by a ribbon, and 
did not hinder the use of the pistol or sword. It was a 
“ dead-dving thing,” and like the mason’s “ laithing-hammer,” 
had a sburp little axe on one side, and a hammer on the 
other, The hammer was most generally preferred. It was 
| effective in felling the enemy to the ground “ with one rap 
upon their round heads.” This was a newinvention. The 
enemy in reprisal first discharged their muskets, and then 
fought with the butt-end. This did great execution, but 
spoiled the firearms, by breaking the stock and bending the 
barrel. The army being at no great distance from Perry Hall, 
our hero went thither to see his brother and sister Stanford. 
He rode up the staircase, and did not dismount till he reached 
the tabie where they were sitting at supper. They were much 
pleased with this frolic, and glad to see him. During the 
course of the next day the rebe}s plundered Tixall House,Lord 
Aston’s, his lordship being away as a commander in Lichfield 
Close. There was noone left in the house but Lady Aston and 
her daughter, Sir John’s future wife, then but five years old. 
The Parliamentary officer ordered that Lady Aston should 
pot be disturbed in her chamber; but the rest of the place 
was totally plundered. Her ladvship had to beg a little new 
milk of a neighbor, and a skillet to boil it in; that was all 
the breakfast, dinner, and supper which they had that 
day. 

Xtter a good deal of skirmishing, Sir John Southcote 
figured in the main body of the army in the first fight at 
Newbury. There he took prisoner Captain Hall, who com- 
manded what was called Cromwell’s own troop; and eight or 
ten days afterwards, we find that he accepted as Hall’s ransom 
a fine managed horse, a suit of armor, a diamond ring, and a 
promise to the effect, that if he,in his return, were made 
prisoner, he should be immediately released without exchange. 
The king, hearing of this exploit, made the chief performer 
of ita knight, but expressed some little dissatisfaction that so 
marked uman as Captain Hall should have been released 
without the exchange of a prisoner of equal rank. South- 
cote’s friends remarked, in his defence, that as he ventured 
his life without receiving any pay, either for himself or his 
retainers, it. Was reasonable that he should do as he pleased 
with his prisoners. Sir Jolin was present at the second battle 
of Newbury ; and shortly afterwards took part in the siege of 
Oxford, into which city he was ordered to enter before it was 
entirely surrounded. Exceedingly anxious now was he to 
serve under Prince Rupert, wuom he described as the greatest 
beau as well as the greatest hero in the royal army. The 
prince’s method of fighting was, to charge right through the 
enemy, and then to tall upon their rear, slaughtering them 
with scarcely avy opposition, One very cold morning he 
took a very fine laced landkerchief out of bis pocket, and 
tied it about his neck ; hence originated the habit of wearing 
laced cravais, A little black dog always followed him into 
the fieid, * which the Roundheads fancied was the Evil One, 
and took it very ill that he would set himself against them.” 
In the fatal battle of Naseby, the prince forced his way 
through the body of Lorse that opposed him, and “ nailed up” 
the enemy’s cannon; but, meanwhile, the main body of the 
rebels’ horse broke in upon the foot of the king’s army, and 
made a fearful carnage, leaving upwirds of twenty thousand 
dead, wounded, and prisoners. The writer of this narrative 
afterwards was shown the windmill in which the king sat to 
see the battle, and the hawthorn bush where Cromwell placed 
himself for the like purpose. There was a little valley in 
which the toot were so bemme] there was no possibility of 





flight. Afier this battle the king appeared no more in the 
field. Sir John Southeote returned home, and then travelled 

















| 


drank at one draught a whole quart of malt drink, or wine- | 


into Ltaly fora year. He next spent a good deal of his time 
in London, where he appears to have got on friendly terms 
with Cromwell's daughter, “ Lady Elizabeth Cieopol ;” and 
it is recorded that on one occasion, being in Paris, he received 
letters from her, asking him to buy her two damask beds, 
one with gold, the other with silver fringes, and also very 
many yards of the richest gold and silver stuffs for her owa 
wearlig. 

The narrative now Jetails the particulars of the marriage 
of Sir John’s sister, the death of his motier in London, and 
her burial in St. Clement's Church in the Strand, and the 
intended second marriage ol his father with“ an ancient maid 
of about filty ;” and lastly, Lis own marriage with Lord 
Aston’s daughter. During his courtship, when on his journey 
to visit the lady at Kingston-on Thames, he was arrested by 
order of Cromwell, upon some accusation or other, and con- 





Some time ago we mentioned that Dr. J. O. Halliwell had 
had the good fortune to discover a remarkable and unique 
series of documents respecting the two theatres with which 
the poet was connected. They included even lists of the 
original proprietors and sharers, Sbakspeare’s name does not 
occur in these lists. Mr, Halliwell bas now furnished us 
with the texts of those passages in which the great dramatist 
is expressly mentioned, notices far more interesting than any- 
thing of the kind yet brought to light. The sons of James 
Burbage are speaking in an affidavit. They tell us that, efter 
relinquishing their theatrical speculations in Shorediteh, they | 
“built the Globe with summes of money taken up at interest, 
which lay heavy on us many yecres, and to ourselves wee 
{yned those deserveing men, Shakspeare, Hemings, Condall, 

hillips, and others, partners in the proffittes of that they call | 
the House.” As to the Blackfriars, they say “ our father| 
purchased it at extreame rates, and made it into a playhouse 
with great charge and troble, which after was leased out to 
one Evans that first sett up the boys commonly called the 
Queenes Majesties Children of the Chappel!. In process of 
time, the boys growing up to bee men, it is considered that 





SB os “Kp ts Mes oe segue Sy ania ee ts on -*?) veyed to Lambeth House, at that time a prison for the cava- 
every day, forty or fifty poor people were served with it. | hid Whereupon Sir John sent a aed to Lady Elizabeth 
When my lord did not go hawking in the afternoon, be al| 0. ai. « who went to her father ino huff.” and explained 
ways played at ombre with his twosous or an hour, and at| ti YI rol gf aes arte — li ' 1 ’ ‘ \ t ith 
four o'clock returned to a covered seat in his vineyard. | ‘€ — e sa ee ee Sen Ses Sees with a 
There he sat alone, and none durst approach him. At five ae ary gone ge eee ey ene , 
o’elock, his chariot, with a pair of his six gray Flanders m ares, | “4 Yeap , aor thus i etc a “ ai y7 epee of his 
: ” ae . . _ re ary F) rT rocee se y 3 y > - 

took him a “ trole” about the park for five or six miles. The | 8! _— 7 hee : oo = he ape soe - t Pl: wi ‘ - setae 4 
chariot was made so narrow that none could sit by him. He ay = ral Bh tay ts oe cl yar pes - Secaam’ Was 
returned by seven, and by eight would be in bed. He al-| Y"° ee. eee woogie sage 

sitet ‘asiet tan Renal coal : . = : Se > _| fire at London, be then being at Entield with his aunt Stan- 
ways ley in bed without patow, bolvier, ox mightenp. W i | ford, who had retired from London on account of the plague 
ter and summer, be rose at four, and entertained Limself with fies ty ae it wb ark, the Gre was plainly visible. He one 

. : ; , ; hei » 3 As soon as as da e fire was pli y Visible. ar 

books tll it was time to go bunting, or haw king at wild-| the sa ie as they passed along call out “ Forty pounds for a 
ducks. He would never allow any but hunted venison a‘ his A: ei, Any saunas Gow sneak ™ tes carry their goods. The 
table. Everv day S , > bue ast w illed, | ca y, oney a Cart, i elr goods, 

be . Lpene dog Sut Rendey,can Sack 6 ness wap ane} day ‘after he returned to Stanford; and as he went through 
ut Most commonly a brace. He never made or returned any | Totem. the dhenveed the G6 to he on Raneine Genel Ue 
visi »¢ P = » at » 3 a « on, ' 2 § g. 
— the court and address of that county being made tc father’s servants, a Frenchman, being heard to speak broken 

When this mighty man died, his corpse was attended from | ee —— - —— : oo 
Vixall to Statlord by upwards of a thonsand persons. Sir lived - pot a ag ane half-< ps by a Be age tes 
Jobn Southcote, the father of our narrator, married the eldest | "YS". St fat nies oe — ink, thes 
daughter of Lord Aston; and a little history of him is next | §¥8Tsians of public order were content to let the man go. 


recorded. 


house would bee as fit for ourselves, and sve purchased the| te sea, the Civil War broke out. He obtained leave from 
lease remaining from Evans with our money, and placed men| bis father and grandfather to volunteer for the king, but this 
players, which were Hemings, Condall, Shakspeare anc Rieh-| Was granted very unwillingly, as he was the only heir of the 
ard Burbage.” These important evidences, says the London | family, there being but one son (himself) and three daugh- 
Atheneum, contradict all recent theories and Opinions re-! tels. a ; 
specting Shakspeare’s business connections with the theatres, | Ghent, who died at the age of eighty, The second daughter, 
The opulent proprietor of vast property in the vicinity of | orothy, “ a very handsome cag married Colonel Stan- 
the South Kensington Museum, Mr. Freake, has oflered to| ford, of Perry Hall, in Statlordshire, one of the leading beaux 


Soon after he returned from his studies beyond | 


| Sants. 


When Sir Edward was grown up, be kept a pack of hounds, 
while his father diverted himself with a goshawk for phea- 
The cisturbance of the country caused by Titus 


| Oates’s plot made tue family endure many persecutions. 


The eldest of these, Mary, was a Benedictine nun at! 


For iis religion, his father was convicted at the county 
sessions to pay twenty pounds a month as well as two-thirds 
of his estate, which soon ran up to nine hundred pounds. 
For want of prompt payment, le had four bailiffs for five 
weeks in his house, who seized all the household goods and 
the plough-horses of the tenants. However, at last he was 





- ; ore : of the time. Katherine, the third, made a“ sood match,” at 
build at his own expense, a ouilding to be commenced with-| the age of thirty-two, with Sir John Smith, of Crabbit, in 
Sussex, a widower sixty years old, with twelve hundred a 
year. 

The first adventure in which Sir John Southcote was en- 
gaged was while serving in a reserve corps. The enemy ob- 


out delay, to be known as the National Conservatoire of 
Music. 

A new opera by Dullo, a German composer, has (says the | 
London “ Musical Standard”) been produced at Konigsberg, | 
in Prussia, with considerable success. It is entitled“ Harald,’ | 
and itis described as replete with those charms with which 


beautiful melody and masterly instrumentation can alone in- 
Vest an opera, 


relieved from these annoyances through the influence of a 
near and very good neighbor, and afterwards lived pretty 
quietly. 

Various family details follow: the death of his father and 
mother, the former at Drayton, the latter in St. James’s 
serving this body of nearly a thousand men, fired at them’ Street, London ; Sir Edward's marriage at Mr. Corker’s Chapel 
with cannon, which killed several of their men and horses. in the Savoy, by Bishop Ellis. He lived at Mistham, and 
He found it very unpleasant to stand still in cold blood to be) then at Witham, kept tive or six horses for his coach, and 
thus shot at in sight of the two armies, which were now| four or five for the saddle, had constantly five dishes at a 
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course, and three courses. He had also a dairy of ten cows, | power of guessing, and those guess best who are least depen- 
and the tallow from the beef and mutton was enough to|dent on rules, and most gifted with the mother-wit whick 


supply the house with candles all the year ruund. 


tinued thus for the last ycaurs of James II’s reign. Then | Saturday Review. 


came the Revolution. Ever since, he writes, has he lived in 
the iron age of double taxes, the expenses of which have 
amounted “ to something above £5000, of what your brother 
and I have paid. And had there been no land-tax at all, as 
in all other reigns before King William’s, he and I might 
have had at this day £10,000 in our pockets.” Sir Edward 
concludes his Memoirs with a prayer that his son will take | 
this small labor in good pait trom his loving father. 


——_>_____—_ 
SECULAR PROPHETS. 


Although prophecy is usually supposed to be the special 
gift of inspiration, nothing comes more glibly from secular 
pens. Half of the leading articles in the daily newspapers are 
more or less disguised predictions. ‘The prophecies of the 
Times are more numerous, more confident, and more explicit 
than those of Jeremiah or Isaiah. “ Secular Prophecy Fal- 
filled” would be a good title for a book written after the model 
of those old and half-educated divines who zealously looked 
through Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse for 
shadowy hints that Hildebrand would enforce celibacy on the 
clergy of the Latin Church; that Luther would cut up the 
Christianity of the West into two sections; that Cromwell 
would sign the death-warraut of Charles I; and that the 
Stuarts would become wanderers over the face of the earth. 
There are still, we believe, devout, mystical, and studious 
sectaries who find such events as the disestablishment of the 
Trish Chureh and the meeting of the Vatican Council plainly 
foretold in the Book of Revelation. ‘They also find Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Lame written in letters of fire by inspired pens that 
left their record while the captivity of Babylon was a recent 
memory, or while Nero was the scourge of the Church. Nay, 
Dr. Cumming, who is as different from those mystical inter- 
preters as a smart Yankee trader is from Uarson Adams, sees 
that the Prophet Daniel and St. John had a still more minute 
acquaintance with the home and Continental polities of these 
latter days. But ** Secular Prophecy Fulfilled” would show a 
much more wonderful series of glimpses into the future than 
we find in the interpretations of Dr. Cumming, and it would 
certainly bring together a strange set of soothsayers. 

It is in general causes that we find the guide of prophecy. 
Mr. Buckle attached so much importance to the physical con- 
ditions of a country, the food of « people, the air they breathe, 
the occupations which they are forced to follow, and the habits 
of thought which they display, that he undertook to tell the 
end of a nation from the beginning. Spain was no mystery 
to him when he remembered that it had originally been a 
country of volcanoes ; that the people had consequently been 
filled with a dread of the unseen and inscrutable power which 
reveals itself in convulsions of the earth; that their diseased 
fear of shadowy influences made them resent the teachings of 
science, and hence left them an easy prey to the Holy Office 
and Ignatius Loyoln when Lather, Calvin, and Zwingle drew 
away trom sacerdotalisia all the Christiauity of Nurthern Eu- 
rope. ‘there can be no doubt that Buckles theory did rest on 
a basis of truth, and that it erred simply by trying to account 
for everything. In fact, it is not specially his doctrine, but 
simply the rigid aud systeaised application of a principle 
which is as old as speculative curiosity. We apply it every 
day of our lives. if « family yoes into a badly drained house, 
we say the chances are that they will have the typhus, diar- 
rhoea, or cholera. Ita rich and foolish young man bets largely 
on the tart, the probability is that be will be ruined. And the 
statistician comes to help us with a set of tables which throw 
an uncomfortable light on the mechanical character of those 
mental and moral processes which might seem to be deter. 
mined by the unprompted bidding of our own wills. Mr. 
Buckle was no doubt beguiled by a mere dream when he fan- 
cied that we could account for every turn and winding iu the 
history of a country if we had only a large knowledge of its 
general conditions, such as the temperature of the land, the 
qualities of the soil, the tood of the people, and their relations 
to their neighbors. He paid too little heed to subtle qualities 
of race, and he did not make sufficient allowance for the dis- 
turbing force of men gifted with extraordinary power of brain 
and will, Stull it is a mere truism that the more correctly and 
fully we know the general condition of a country, the more 
does mystery vanish from its history, and the successive events 
tend to take their place in orderly sequence. 

It is impossible, however, to prophesy by rule, and such 
system-mongers as Mr. Buckle would be the mest treacherous 
of all oracles. ‘Their hard and fast canons will not bend into 
the subtle crevices of human hfe. Men who are so ostenta-- 
tiously logical that they cannot do a bit of thinking without 
the aid of a huge apparatus of sharply cut principles always 
lack a keen scent for truth. ‘They bluader by rule when less 
showy people find their way by wother-wit. Hence they are 
the worst of all prophets. It was not by counting up how 
many things tell in one way, and how many tell in another, 
that Heine and De ‘Tocqueville were able to guess correctly 
what was coming, but by watching the chief currents of the 
age, or, as more homely folks would say, by finding out which 
way the wind was blowing. They had to decide which amon, 
many social, religious, or political forces were the strongest, 
and which would be the most lasting. ‘They had to give a 
correct decision as to the stability of particular institutions 
and the strength of popular passions. General rules could not 
be of much avail, and they had to rely on their knowledge of 
human nature, their acquaintance wilh the forces which have 
been et work in history, and their own sagacity. Most likely 
Heine could not have given such an explanation of the grounds 
on which he made his predictions as would have satisfied any 
average jury of historical students. But he could have said 
that be knew the workingmen of Paris, that bis power of 
poetic sympathy enabled him to see how their minds veered 
towards socialism, that he also knew what forces were on the 
side of order, and that a mental comparison of the two made 
him lcok with certainty to a ferocious outbreak of democratic 
passion. Being thus sure that the storm would come, he had 
next to ask himself which points the lightning would strike, 
and ke looked for the most prominent symbols of kingship, 
weulth, refinement, and military glory. ‘Lhe Tuileries would 
be a war for the turyof the mob, because that was the place 
of the man who had destroyed the populace. The public 
offices wust go, because they represented what the bourgeois 
cailed order and the workmen called tyranny. The Louvre 
must go, fur the mere sake of maddening rich people who took 
a delight in art. Aud the Vendome column must go, because 
it glorified a man who was the incarnation of the war spirit, 
and who was consequently the worst foe of the work:ug classes. 
To a Select Committee of the House of Commons such reasons 
would have seemed the dreams of a moon-struck visionary, 
and they certainly did not admit ot being logically defended. 
No prophecy does. The power of predicting events is the 


oe 
THE WALL-FLOWER. 


When the eve-star uplifts her silver torch, 

And in the twilight, wakeful bats flit by, 

Pleasant it is, by open door or porch, 

To meet the blossomed wall-flower’s fragrant sigh : 

As from green forest-boughs the summer shower 

Sweeps fitful music, that vibrates and dies 

{n the same instant, so that cottage flower 

Calls to my heart a thousand memories, 

And back to olden times my spirit bears ; 

Shadowy reminiscences of spring— 

‘The spring of childhood’s half-forgs! ten years, 

Like dew, round that familiar fragrance cling, 

The hovering fragrance on che night-air cast, 

Like a sigh breathed out from the speechless past. 
—Chamlers’. 

——E— 


SCHOOLBOYS’ MONEY. 


We have reason to believe that the principals of public 





week, settled usually by the custom of the school, and a sove- 
reign a term, subscriptions being paid separately or not, pretty 


He con- | works with the quietude and unconsciousness of instinct.—| much according to the class of school. The effect of that 


arrangement is that a lad has never to deny himself in the 
first month, and is always being bored by his want of means 
in the last two months. What is wanted is to enable him to 
have money to save if he wishes, for any great occasion, and 
money to go on with, and we believe by far the best way would 
be to reduce the whole allowance to income, but pay it month 
by month, instead of week by week. Most boys would then 
obtain from 10s to 12s. a mouth, a sum big enough to be 
appreciated, yet not issued at such intervals that they would 
not feel the consequence of immediate extravagance. It 
would be given them seldom enough to suggest economy, yet 
in amounts large enough to make good management seem of 
some ‘“‘use” and comfort to their souls. It would, in fact, 
teach them ‘* management,” a virtue in which the new gene- 
ration seems likely to be as deficient as the late Marquis of 
Hastings or the half-dozen of eldest sons who have recently 
passed througn the Baukruptey Court.—-Spectutor. 
siesta 
ON GOSSIP. 

What an invaluable ally to the-gossiper is the scandaliser ! 
I remember an event which happened in Littleton when I 
was a child, and which made a deep impression on my mind, 


schools hold very strong opinions on the subject of boys’ |One evening I was sent to drink tea with my godmother, a 


allowances. ‘They find several evils spring from the modern | widow of near seventy years. 


Shortly after tea we were 


habit of lavishness, one of the first being that it is diffienlt | joined by a maiden lady of some fifty years, and as the two 
to maintain discipline when servants can be bribed; another | began to talk on subjects of no interest to me | retired with 
being distinct injury to some boys’ characters from the |a book into the bow window, and being neither seen nor 


self-will which extravagance always generates; and a third | heard was soon forgotten. 


And so, after a time, was, by me, 


being the destruction of that spirit of equality which is the | my book; the conversation had become such that I was lis- 


main condition of tone in every large school, A boy with | tening with all my might. 


Miss N. must bave made every 


much mo.ey is toadied for the accommodation he can give, | onc’s business her own, or she could not have recounted the 
wud a boy with little money is despised because he must avoid | wonderlul stories she did about several Littleton families. 


doing things his richer confreres can manage easily. ‘* Money, 


All the intricacies of their private histories seemed to be 


said the shabby chaplain to Mr. Pickwick, ‘is pretty much in | known to her, and were unscrupulously laid bare to her au- 
prison what money is out of it ;” and so it is in the playground, | ditor. Story led on to story, till at last there came one 


Moreover, the tendency of a large proportion of boys toward: 


s| which touched the character of a lady who was dead. One 


surreptitious ‘* tuck,” sweetmeats, porter, cigars, and what|yreat sin of her life had just come to light—at least, Miss 
not, is dependent upon their supply of money, and is one | N—— had just heard of it from a person who had kept the 


which needs a restraint sometimes, and in some schools very 
sharp restraint, in the interest of their health. A lad always 
after eatables never does anything that requires intellectual 
concentration, and you do not get much out of any boy who 
has his bottle of porter a day. ‘This is the masters’ view, and 
most masters would, if they knew how, keep up a distinct 
discipline in the matter of allowances; but there is also 
another view, and that is of the parent, more especially if he 
belongs to the educated middle class. He wants his boys not 
so much to be thrifty, or careful, or penurious, or even con- 
siderate of his pocket, so much as to realise thoroughly what 
the value of money is, how much it ought to bring, and how 
it ought to be managed to the greatest advantage, and there 
is no greater perplexity than the way to secure those qualities, 
There must be some mode of strengthening boys’ characters 


in this regard, as there are modes of strengthening it on other 


sides, but it is nearly impossible to find it, boys differing ir 
this respect nearly as much as men. Lord Lytton’s sketch o 
the lad who was caught shying balf-crowns at sparrows was 


we must presume, a pleasant exaggeration, though we have 
seen boys use pence to make ducks and drakes on a broad 
river—nothing equals an old penny, unfortunately, for that | came it. 
amusement—but there are boys in hundreds who have nearly 
reached ‘hat stage, who cannot apparently be taught what 
money means, who have no notion how it goes ; who, if given 


an allowance all at once, will spend it in the first two days 
and either run in debt—nearly the most dangerous temptation 


to which a schoolboy can be exposed—or remain miserable | yjz., marri 


for the rest of the term, Others, again, are made extravagan 
by income. ‘Lhe weekly allowance 1s felt to be small, is des 
tined for little expenses, and is gone almost before it i 
received. It makes no impression on the mind, and helps ir 


no way to produce the foresight the want of which is the root 
of all extravagance. ‘bere are boys, again, who manage 
money as shrewdly as men, some so shrewdly that it becomes 
a vice—we doubt if there 1s a public school in which one boy 
does not lend money at usury—and a few who cannot endurs to} And why ? 


part with cash, who hoard it as men hoard property. Al 


require mental discipline ou the subject, just as they require 


it to keep them truthfal, or industrious, or manly; 1d ye 


how is it to be administered without doing mischiet. The 


master can hardly interfere with a boy’s disposal of po ‘et 
money, unless it goes in some way actually forbidden ; un 


though the prepositor, or prefect, or six-form boy may, if le 
chooses, give those under him an effective hint, he has seldom 
sufficient experience to do it. Nor, if he had, do we think the 


boy-masters, the prefects, could interfere much without harm 
though they can and often do cure any tone of extravagance 


that has infected the school. ‘The father, at a distance, is 
still more powerless, afraid to break his rules, lest his son 


should lose the first lesson of life, self-control; afraid to kee; 


them, lest the boy should be under a disadvantage with his 
companions, or be more miserable than the occasion requires, 
He, as a rule, ends by breaking his own rules, and in losing 
all real influence over the matter. There is a want of some 
system which should give the father and the boy a clear idea 
of what is needed, and what ought to be avoided, and any 
experienced master who issued a little tractate on the subject 


would do a real good to the community. 


It is admitted on all bands that there is a point of extrava- 
gance in boys’ allowances which must be checked at all haz- 
ards. Dr. Arnold refused two promising pupils because a 
doting mother insisted on allowing them £100 a year, and any 
sum of any substantive amount involves moral dangers which 


knowledge of it a secret for some years. 
juicy morsel for the two! and it seemed to me that the fact 
of the poor creature’s being beyend the pale of repentance 
and forgiveness added a zest. 
was! how awful! how the devil seemed to be let loose on 
the world! and how impossible it was to trust any one! for 
they would each have given their word that the deceased lady 
was a model of all virtue, and so on, 
ror shown at the sin, and no sorrow expressed for the sinner. 
Now, had Miss N——, in the first place, and she and my 
grandmother in the second, known that it was impossible to 
handle dirt without being somewhat <lefiled by it, and had 
also appreciated the fact that as they did think evil, and re- 
jeiced in iniquity, they did not possess that Christian attri- 


The7 said, how shocking it 


But there was no hor- 


L 


bute without which a time might come when repentance and 
forgiveness would be as far beyond their reach as they im- 
2} agined them to be beyond the reach of an crring sister, a vast 
f} amount of suflering might have been spared. In a few days 
» | it was widely circulated, and had come to the ears of the dead 
lady’s relatives, Her mother was ina very delicate state of 
health, and the shock was so great to her that she neve over- 
Soon after her death the true facts of the case be- 
came known, and the accused was proved innocent by the 
discovery of the real perpetrator. Scandal had primarily set 
the story afloat, and gossip had kept its head above water, 
» | Had there been no gossipers the scandaliser would have been 
1} powerless. One class of people sufler terribly from gossips— 

iageable young men and women, If marrying and 
t| giving in marriage were to come to an end, some gossip- 
-}houses might be closed foi want of adequate funds. The 
happiness of the country in general and of individuals in par- 
1} ticular depends greatly on the sort of marriages contracted ; 
and yet this, one of the gravest subjects of life, is treated with 
the utmost levity, aud made the handle for no end of ridi- 
cule. How few couples have the chance of finding out the 
temper and disposition of each other until after engagement! 
Because the least indication of the slightest 
1 friendship springing up between aman and woman is the 
instantaneous signal for nods and winks and a ctrict surveil- 
lance, to be quickly followed by innuendoes aud whispers. 
Thus the two parties—made more sensitive than they ought 
to be by the knowledge that this is sure to be the case —find 
1 they ave laying themselves open to be talkedaboul, If aman 
be a little bit in earnest there is nothing he objects to more 
than feeling he is watched and his actions quizzed. If he 
have made up his mind to be quite in earnest: he can brave 
», it; and if there be nothing at all serious in the matter, it may 
>}amuse him, When men and women ure allowed to take @ 
little friendly mutual interest in, and to become really ac- 
quainted with each other, there may be some chance of “* in- 
compatibility of temper” being discovered before the happi- 
ness of the pair has been shipwrecked on that rock, Lt would 
have another effect, too—there would net be that silly con- 
sciousness which many # woman betrays when receiving at- 
tentions from a man, and she would be less likely to begin 
immediately wondering what his intentions might be. On 
the other band, there are instances where a woman would 
never suspect intentions at all if tattlers did not put the idea 
into her head.—Golden Hours. 





t 


_ 
BEARDS AND MUSTACHES. 
A correspondent of the London Globe supplies. to that 


no master of experience would for a moment permit to exist, | journal the story following : “ Beards have been one of our 
Lhe absolute poverty, again, once common enough in old | national weaknesses, and the taste for mustaches, though 
grammar schools, and iu Scotland, and in sclools just below comparatively modern, is rapidly becoming as characteristic 
the public-school standard, though invaluable for creating the | of us as it Is of our French neighbors, from whom we are 
capacity for ‘‘ doing without” which it is the curse of our new said to have derived it. The partiality of the old Greeks for 


generation to lack, s all but impossibie 10, and we question 


smooth-shaven faces is as unintelligible to an Englishman as 


if it would be healthy if it were possible. It pays if the home| that of low foreheads; and if a modern Damaseppus, who 


is very poor, but if it 1s not, it seems unjust and irritating, 


had # dash of fashion about him, pleased us, and we wanted 


while it produces almost invariably a thirst for money as the | to please him, we should probably reverse HLorace’s prayer 


end of life. Besides, if its consequences were ever so good, 


that heaven would send him a barber. Popular as these 


it would take too much out of the period of life which to half graceful appendages are, however, when it was announced in 
mankind—at least the half who have healthy stomachs and | the newspapers that there was to be an exhibition of beards 
strong frames and a good thick hide over their nerves—is the | and mustaches at the North W oolwich Gardens, and that @ 
happiest of all. If wearing hair shirts for five yeas made | prize would be awarded to the owner ether largest beard and 
boys work harder, we should not give them hair shirts. Con- the finest mustaches who cared Pa vit himself, no doubt 
sidering how infinitely little pleasure most men have in their | most people thought the said exhibition was a hoax ora joke 
lives, its not worth while to begin worrying too soon. What | 1, however, had the resolution to believe that, after all, taere 
is wanted is some sort of system by which a boy can be allowed | might be something In It, and buoyed up" ith the hope, faced 
money, and yet learn something of its use as he will have to | the broiling sun, the boring railway journey, and the hustle 
learn it in the world—not in the way of economising or accu- | and bustle of « crow d devoted to shrimps and riot. On ar- 
mulating, so much as of arranging expenditure, and for this | riving at my destination I discovered that all was well, and 








object we suspect all existing arrangements are wrong. ‘The | that thirty bona fide competitors had entered the lists, and 


regular practice with lads under sixteen is to allowso much a 





that the exhibition would come off at 9 o'clock precisely, in 
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the large ball-room which stands in the centre of the gar- 
dens. The gardens themselves were, as usual, full of peo- 
le, and the minds of all of them were evidently full of | 

ards and mustaches. The whole place, in fact, seemed a 
kind of perambulating exbibition—a spot sacred to none but 
possible competitors for the great contest, and their female 
admirers, Every other man you met had a mustache or | 


| 
| 


under her management, and it is she who then must be/| nature, truth, purity, and reverence, are too often sacrificed 
regarded as keeping the theatre. for the sake of the raciness of falseness, pruriency, and pro- 

I am well awere there are ladies who manage their respec. |fanity. At the best, their moral influence is unhealthy; for 
tive theatres with the legitimate view of commercial and pro- | they place the interest of life not in ourselves, but in our sur- 
fessional success. I do not give the names of these excep- | roundings, and, by the examples of life which they profe:s to 


tions, as, by mentioning them, I shall be guilty of indicating | portray, promote habits of excitement, until the simple round 
the names of those who have less positive aims. Of the latter, 


; | of duty is felt to be dull, until no sound can charm unless it 
beard preternaturally developed, an unpleasant way of star-|a type will readily occur to all acquainted with theatrical | 


ing at those who bad not, and an insolently critical air when affairs, Originatly she was in the ballet of a minor theatre, or, 
he regarded those who had not. The importance assumed | perhaps, first appeared in a burlesque; but her ambition has 
by these men, many of them fine martial-looking fellows, | been stimulated, and she aspires to play a leading part. The 
who carried it on well enough, was assumed by others who | three lines she has to speak no longer satisfy her aspirations. 


had not the same pretensions to support such a dignity.) The management cannot be prevailed on to give her more. 
Feeble shedows, with watery eyes and tottering legs, shame- 


rises to a roar, and no glow give warmth until it become a 
fever.— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


—_>_——_ 


LIFE IN NAPLES. 





ful wrecks of men, maudlin and miserable, plucked up a sort | 
of ludicrous courage because they happened to be bearded, and | 
swaggered it with the best. As 9 o’clock drew near there! 
was a general rush to the pavilion; tea parties were broken | 
up as if by magic, the gardens were deserted, streams of peo- | 


ple kept pouring in from the toll-gate, and by 9.10 there was|a vacant theatre, in which she is established as ‘sole and | dise, beg 
At the co.clusion of | responsible manager.” 


scarcely standing room in the ovilding. 


She, accordingly, determines to have a part elsewkere, more b gS sage wears hundreds of buttons and little jingling 
suitable to her talents. - The Deus ex machina is worried into | 0©'!> pir creak as if creaking was the object of 
acquiescence. He applies to a dramatic agent, whose exer- their constiuction. The sellers of newspapers, and in gen- 
tions in favor of art are quickened by a heavy premium rh eral all itinerant traders, shout in the most astonishing man- 
- , Wo . » j nove j 

bay the aspirant—to the exclusion of genuine actresses—an | "*" Every tradesman at the door of his shop, or over his 
engagement worthy of her ‘histrionic abilities ;” or he takes | stall, makes 2 pompous oral programme of his rich merchan- 

" ging every stranger to purchase. The seller of 
Two points are gained: the Deus ex | Scapularies, without knowing anything of your country or 








a sort of nondescript play, a gentleman made his appearance | machina himself, who used to wait at the stage door, has | religion, fixes his amulet on your neck ; while the shoe-black, 


on the stage— himself the proud ideal that he soughU—and 
announced that the exhibition was about to commence. 
assignment of the prize he left entirely in the hands of the 
ladics, adding, however, that in spite of his own superb mus- 


tache, he did not intend to compete himself, and must be | whole newspaper press discusses her acbievement. 


considered altogether out of the question. 


eight had the courage to present themselves, 
heroes, who was too tuodest .o tacc an audience of critical 
ladies, had written a letter inclosing a small handful of his 
beard, just to show what he could have done bad he chosen 
to appear 


incbes, and had -hopes of being able to excel even that. 


The | four lines were refused, sets the costumier and the dramatic | °Y°" with bis varnish, with or without your consent. 
author to furnish her with a play in which she is the principal | 


ne of these | a theatre has secured her columns, The dramatic critic—who, 


secured the right to enter at pleasure ; and the lady, to whom | "° matter whether your boots are aim or shining, rubs them 
: : The 

ower-seller, who carries bundles of roses and orange blos- 
Next morning the | S2™S, adorns your hat, your button-holes, your pockets, with- 
Hat she |@Ut ever asking your permission, The lemonade-maker 


figure. If the piece fails, she sneceeds. 


Thirty competi- | won a battle, or founded a hospital, a paragraph would have | CO™*S out with a flowing glass, which he places at your lips. 
tors had entered themselves for the beard prize, though only | recorded the event. 


The fact of her appearing as manager of Scarcely have you freed yourself from his importunity, when 
another tormentor approaches with a pan of hot cakes, fried 


perhaps, has been to her champagne party, or been invited to in oil, which he asks you to eat whether you will or no. The 
her picnic—describes “ the graceful and accomplished actress” | Children, accustomed to mendicity, although their plumpness 
as one ‘‘whose temporary absence from the stage has been 
The hairs measured forty inches, and the writer | deeply deplored ;” the outside public, appreciating the saving ‘ 

added that he hud ‘cultivated some of them up to forty-five | habits which have enabled her to take a theatre and buy a have given them some money. 


and good humor are indicative of proper feeling, seize you 
by the knees, and will not allow you to advance till you 
The tisherman draws near 


brougham, look with favor on herself and her acting; the with a costume the color of sea-weed, barefooted, his trow- 
’ 


The competitors wire then told to appear—to pass slowly | photographers pester her to sit to them for her portrait, | She | STS tucked up and exposing his brown legs, his head covered 


over the stage, fro..ung the audience, and giving them a full 
view of their faces. 
aimless bursts of applause echoed through the building ; 


staid old gentlemen with faces radiant with excitement, and 


has become a public character. * : se 
The excitement now became intense ; | overtake her enterprise, and she to relapse into an ordinary and other shell-fish, and presenting them to you as if by your 


actress, she will hereafter get more conspicuous parts than if | (Ter. The cicerone goes before and displays his eloquence, 
eager faces and straining eyes peered |rom every corner ; |she had never kept a theatre. 


Even if misfortune were to | With red cap, bis brown shirt unbuttoned, opening oysters, 


interlarded with innumerable phrases in all languages, and 
It will be said these remarks are only another example of | {tll of anachronisms and falsehoods, historical and artistic. 


bathed in perspiration—the heat was intense—craned their |the ** shamefal way in which people talk of ladies of the If you dismiss him, if you say his services are useless, he will 


necks forward to see. As for the ladies, they scarcely knew | ¢ 
what io do, and one or two seemed springing off their chairs 


out into the open air. 
appearance, 
beard, which was apparently about a foot long 


He looked | before and behind the scenes is daily increasing, and, without | “displeasure. 


iramatic profession.” 


I do not intend them as such. ‘They | t#!k of the peril you are in of losing your purse or your life 


are designed simply as a protest against practices injurious to from not having listened to his counsels or being attentive to 
with enthusiasm, and were quite hysterical; one actually | the best interests of the stage. 


fainted, and added to the general madness by being carried | dramatic agent are not friends to the real actor and actress ; 
At last the first competitor made his | and no very serious damage to the profession would, I fancy, 
His claims were based on a very fair black | result from their extinction. 


The Deus ex machina andjthe his astonishing knowledge. Do not fancy you can get out of 

all this by being in a carriage. [have seen people jump 
upon carriages more quickly, or stand upon the step, or fol- 
Public interest in the world |!2W clinging to the back, or to any part, regardless of your 
But if you have the air of a newly-arrived 


rather foolish, and tried to persuade himself that he was not | agreeing with a high authority in a belief that the theatre is| traveller, they will not annoy you with their wares, but will 


nervous by indulging in a series of short convulsive laughs,|the centre from which all truly national culture is diffused, 


and so he diseppeared, numbering about five votes. 
next was a young man, dressed up to the reots of his hair, in 
the. taste peculiar to those who are of the shop, shoppy. 


stand in the middle of the platform. There he evidently in- 
tended to remain, but as he based his pretensions on nothing 
more solid than a very ordinary beard of the sandy-bushy 
order, he was greeted with peals of laughter and shouts of 
derision, plainly constructed by himself into applause; but, 
like the rest, he had to move on, numbering no votes. His 
successor was & very nervous, elderly man. He had evi- 
dently prepared a very sweet smile for the occasion, which 
terror had petrified into a ghastly grin; bis claims were based 
on a long black beard, with a peculiar curl about it, but he 
disappeared very early. The prizeman, who looked like a 
missionary, and was irreverently greeted as such by the au- 
dience, had a very fine bear] indeed, which covered the whole 
of his chest, and was facile princeps among his competitors. 
The mustaches show, which came on afterwards, was a 
failure. There was only one competitor, a lame, pallid-faced 
gentleman, the better part of whose life had evidently been 
devoted to the cultivation of the ‘ knightly growth’ that won 
him the prize. The whole exbibition lasted a litle over half an 
hour, and about 9.30 the band played ‘ God Save the Queen, 
and the audience was dismissed.” 





—_———_———__. 
KEEPING A THEATRE. 


The last London theatrical season was remarkable for what 
bas been termed the ‘spirited action” of a noble lord, who 
spent £ ,000(L won't say how much) in leasing one of our 
greatest theatres for the production of a huge fairy extrava- 
ganza. Another noble lord is credited with spending every 
Saturday £ 00 (I cannot say how much) in the laudable 
attempt to maintain opera bouffe among us. And these noble- 
men are not alone. At least one gentleman of private means 
is known to be generally ready to pay for the gratification of 
temporarily managing any theatre that happens to be vacant, 
and another is said to have a pecuniary interest, as far as 
spending money is concerned, in the prosperity of two houses. 

This I call “keeping a theatre.” 





duct of which a man is capable. But the keeper of a theatre 
can vindicate himself. ‘I like the sort of thing about the 
stage,” he will tell you, ‘‘and so I take a house. 1 am not so 
precious a simpleton as to suppose the business will pay, but 
it is an amusement. Other fellahs keep a yacht, or a race- 
horse, or a pack of hounds; and, since it pleases me, why | 
should I not spend my money in keeping a theatre?” [| 
declare there is some reason in his excuse, 

It musi not be supposed that the keeper of a theatre is 
ambitious to appear before the public as an acting manager. 
He secures the services of a professional gentleman ; or, if the 
work on hand is of great and unusual moment,—such, for 
example, as restoring a national theatre to the people,—he 
resorts to a man who is author, actor, and manager in one. 
He does not parade himself. To the outside world he remains 
unknown. Bat be bas his reward. His friends and admirers 
are aware of his relationship to the house of which he is the 
bead, and he derives importance from the arrangement. Just 
as another enjoys a sort of reflected greatness in owning a 
horse that bas won the Derby, so he receives consideration by 
reason of his position. Besides, is he not animated by a noble 
purpose? He is expending the resources of his theatre as 
instalments 1a the noble service of—Art. As a matter of fact, 
the province of bis activity is not extensive. On pay-day he 
is the Deus ex machina, and possibly derives a kind of languid 
excitement from the character he sustains. But he is not 
much troubled with the cares of business, which he properly 
leaves to his people. Among these the acting manager is, of 
course, the prine’pal figure, Behind him, however, is mostly | 
to be found a more influential personage. This is the lady— 
sometimes expressed, sometimes understood—whose caprice 
is the dominant power in the establishment. When she is 
understood, the } ex machina retains some share in the | 
direction, When she is expressed, the house is described as | 





To many people the | for us? 
employment will not commend itself as the wisest human con-|of ideas in their practical working. 


force you to engage a carriage of their choosing. In half a 


The | everybody will admit that the stage does exercise a great | Second you are surrounded with vehicles, which encompass 
influence on the spirit of modern life. “ , ee , : 

fore, some concern in the manner of man or woman who |*Peak all at once, a distracting and frightful jargon, offering 

With a fine bow he confronted the audience and made a | erjoys the privilege of keeping a theatre.— Atheneum. 


All of us have, there- | You |-ke serpents, at the risk of crushing you, whose drivers 


to take you to Posilippo, to Bais, to Pozzuoli, to Castella- 
mare, to Sorrento, to Came, to the end of creation.—Caste- 
lar’s * Oid Rome and New Italy.” 

TOKENS. —_. —— 


BY ALEXANDER LAMONT. THE SLAVES OF BARBARY. 


I heard a blackbird at the close of day The number of the Christian slaves was immense. For 
Trill out its song against the amber west ; instance, in the early part of the sixteenth century, Hayraddin 
I said, “ Ob, bird, my love is far away ! employed no less than 30,000 Christian slaves, for two years, 
Tell her my thought, and I shall be at rest !” in constructing a pier for the protection of his ships at 
The mellow-throated singer left its bough, Algiers; and, a century later, in Algiers and its surrounding 
And flew away amidst the twilight’s fall; district alone, there were between 25,000 and 30,000 Cliristian 
And as I thought of young love’s burning vow, slaves, French, Spanish, English, Italians, Styrians, and even 
I wondered if that bird would tell her all. Russians. There were three denominations of slaves—tbose 
of the State in the service of the King or Dey, those of the 
galleys engaged in the seaports and the expeditions of the 
pirates, and those belonging to individuals, either employed 
in domestic, farm, and other labors, or dealt in as an arucle 
of commerce, being sold and resold in the same way as horses 
or cattle. The records of the sufferings of the unfortunate 
captives are truly heart-sickening. Immediately cn their 
landing, they were stripped of their clothes and sold; and 
then, covered with a few rags and chained, they were set to 
work, some in the galleys, but the greater part in the country, 
under a scorching sun—some in tilling the soil, some in cut- 
ting wood and making charcoal, some in quarrying, some in 
sawing marble, some in the port, up to the middle in water, 
for nine hours a day; and all this under the whip of a brutal 
overseer. In many an instance, as described by the mission- 
aries, their skin peeled off under the broiling sun, and their 
tongues lolled out from excessive thirst, which they could 
not leave their work toquench. But their physical sufferings 
were fully equalled, or rather surpassed, by the pangs of their 
mental pain and moral degradation. While many endured 
this protracted martyrdom rather than abandon the faith of 
Christ, others, in their utterly subdued and broken-down 
What ought it to do | Stte, embraced Islamism, which immediately procured them 
Its main function appears to be to show us the effeet | S°™e alleviation of the cruel treatment under which they 
So many things look |£Taned. Driven to desperation, several committed suicide, 
F ¥ ‘ oom ied f ship.— hy's Terra Incognita 
well in theory which bear a very different ‘aspect when | #24 numbers died from hardship.— Murphy's Terra Incognita. 
brought to the test of actual experience. The novelist does 
not discourse about principles of action; he shows us the 
actions themselves. Even wit should have a practical side— 
should have something to laugh at; otherwise it rises little Here is a spell to drive an enemy from one’s neighborhood: 
above the level of a pun—mere verbai jingle. To have men- |“ Having fasted three nights, on the fourteenth night of the 
tioned, in dry official form, that in Yorkshire there were cer- | dark fortnight of the moon, let him take a brand from the 
tain dreary schools dominated by illiterate school-masters | funeral pile, and setting it in a place where four roads meet, 
would probably have produced littie effect at the time when | let him lay fuel of badhaka wood, and offer thereon to Fire a 
“ Nicholas Nickleby” was published. But Mr. Squeers’ “ first | fish and a partridge, each with its appropriate verse from the 
class in English spelling and philosophy,” and Mrs. Squeers’ |Samaveda. Then having placed the ashes in a box, let him 
“school spoon” at once attracted attention; and when peo- | mix them with yellow orpiment and the blood of a cow’s 
ple began to look a little deeper, they saw the tragedy of | heart, repeating an appropriate text. Then let him anoint 
poor Smike underlying the fun. There are some novels | therewith the bed and the house of him whom he hates, and 
which are designed to make the reader laugh, and nothing| tbe other will not remain in the same village, but will de- 
more; and, as already remarked, these may be harmless | part.” The following is a charm to secure good dreams: 
enough, and even useful as far as they go, only they do not |“ Let him bring from the dust-heap in a winnowing-basket 
go very far. Some of Charles Lever’s books may be classed | the goddess who dwells in the sweepings ; then having placed 
among these. Who would refuse to laugh at the absurd | upon it fried grain, perfumes, and flowers, to honor her, let 
story in “Jack Hinton,” about the cockney who was taken | him lie down in a clean spot with his head to the east, and 
to an Irish country: house in the middle of the night, made | with the basket by his head ; then having chanted an appro- 
sufficiently drunk to insure his sleeping through the day, and | priate verse, let him go to sleep in silence; verily he sees a 
then taken out after night-fall to shoot, and, by a repetition | true vision.” One of the most curious passages in the book 
of the process, his being persuaded for a whole week that it! is that which describes the incantation by which a devotee 
was always dark in that part of the country! But the tale! escapes from the necessity of future births: “If one desires 
has no value, except as an aid to digestion. Perhaps the | that he may never be born again, let him address the follow- 
most useless of all the useless books published so abundantly | ing incantation to Night: ‘1 fly for refuge to Night, who is 
from time to time are those works of fiction which we may | ever bore again and again, the bestower of happiness, the 
call “ novels of action”—novels, that is to say, which depend | maiden with the long locks, the ever youthful, bearing a 
for interest exclusively upon the plot of the story, and which | noose in her hand; may the sun be favorable to my eye, the 
make little or no pretensions to the study of character, but, | wind to my breath, the moon to my smell, the waters to m 
by narrating a variety of strange incidents, succeed in attract- | moisture; may my mind ever be possessed of knowledge, 
ing a certain class of readers. Unhappily, such books form] and my body belong to earth.” Then Night will answer 
the majority of the novels of the day, and, from their very | him, ‘In this year thou shalt die, in this half year, in this 


—-- > ——_ 


I plucked a red rose from its parent tree ; 

I threw it in the stream that flowed along, 
And said, “ Sweet rose, oh, take a smile from me, 

To where the blackbird speedeth with its song!” 
I watched it take its way far down the stream, 

With perfumed thoughts to her so young and fair ; 
And wondered oft if e’er its crimson gleam 

Would mingle with her locks of golden hair. 

* * * 7 * * 


I dreamed I heard her voice, so low and sweet, 
Sing those grand songs that ull the spirit fill. 
I knelt and lowly worshipped at her feet: 
I woke and found my loved one singing still. 
And then | knew the blackbird, ia its song, 
Had told her all the love my soul had sent ; 
And that the red rose had been borne along, 
And found her ere its fragrance yet was spent. 
—_——_»—___—. 


THE THEORY OF FICTION. 
What, then, is the theory of fiction ? 


—_—_.—__— 


EASTERN SUPERSTITIONS. 
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season, in this month, in this fortnight, in this twelve-night, 


| persuasive power, doubtless he might overcome the scruples 


Steamships arriving on Tuesday and Wednesday last at 


in this six-night, in this three-night, in this two-nigit, in this | of the keeper as to entering a church. The Bishop expressed | New York, report having experienced a terrific hurricane 


day and night, in this night, in this hour, in this minute 
thou shalt die. Go to the lower heaven, or to the world of 
the gods, or to the world which Brahmans obtain by pen- 
ance, or to that which Kshatriyas obtain, and abide there 
long in splendor; or come, enter a glorious womb here, and 
be born to a glorious life on this earth” ‘I will enter no 
mortal womb, not even of that highest of mortals, a Brah- 


man’s daughter; one is only born to die and to be bern | 


anew.’ Then he exclaims: ‘ Rather may Night, holy Night, 
purily me, and make for me a home in that ancient, glorious 
heaven, where human works cease to flower and bear fruit, 
and where life itself is never born again.’ Such is the vow 
to Night, only to be performed by night.".—The Third Brah- 
mana of the Samaveda. 


—_———_»—___—_ 


THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF BIRDS. 
On the whole, however, it may be safely said that birds 
seem to have much more capacity for perceiving beauty, 
much more gift for social enjoyment, a finer knowledge of 


distance and direction, and more power of vocal imitation, | 


than any other order of animals of which we know anything. 
On the other hand, they have less sense of power and sym- 
pathy than the dog, and therefore muct. less sense of respon- 


sibility to their superiors, Whom they often love, but seldom 


serve. Perhaps we might generalise these mental qualifica- 
tions by saying that birds are chiefly educated by perceptions, 
wonderfully accurate indeed, but still of things at a distance, 
of things at an almost telescopic range; that their rapidity 
of flight makes them crer tures of wide experience, but not of 
full experience of any species but their own; and that, as a 
result, they cannot know men well enough to learn as much 
from men as dogs and cats and elephants and even other or- 


Gers of creatures learn. Birds, in short, get bird's-eye views | 


of the earth, and bird’s-eye views, however instructive to 
those who have previously mastered the details carefully, do 
not exactly furnish a good basis for progressive knowledge. 
They obviously get a knowledge of geography, and in some 
sense of the air and ils Currents, such as no other creatures 
can have. They have en ear for music and an eye for har- 
mony of form and color, and probably of movement—for 
there are bird-dances which Taglioni would have despaired 
of imitating—such as no other member of the animel world 
possesses; and the perception of beauty, we know, depends 
on nothing so much as the coup d@’e@il, and this birds can al- 
ways command. But they lose, by their great privilege of 
Wings, that slow and sure experience of the ways of man 
which some less gifted animals acquire. A swift waich flies 
at the rate of 270 miles an hour, according to Mr. Leith 
Adams, clearly cannot have a brain fo utilize an experience 


acquired at that rate in any but a very perfunctory way. | 


Therefore, though birds have so strange a perception of 
beauty, which hardly needs close analysis, they are too fast, 
too migratory in their habits to learn anything which needs 
perfect fidelity and vigilance confined to a very narrow cir- 
cle of facts. They are the musicians, and we might almost 
say the sensuous poets of the animal world; but musicians 
and sensuous poets do nct conduce to progressive knowledge 
and ethical culture. Birds range too high aad fly too fast for 
sympathy with man, and so it happens that their intellectual 
powers, remarkable and unique as they are in the animal 
world, never become so human and so almost spiritual as 
those of creatures which can ouly boast of very inferior 
powers.— Spectator. 
—_—____———_—_—. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Since the British Government acquired possession of the 
telegraphs various information has been attainable with refer- 
ence to their operations that was not possible under the old 
system. ‘The amount thus far paid by the Post Office to tele- 
graphs in the United Kingdom for the purchase of their inte- 
rests is $29,236,735. ‘Lhe total number of offices opened at 
the end of the year 1872 was 5400. The number of ordinary 
messages in the same year was 14,858,000, showing an increase 
of 3,0U0,000, or about twenty-five per cent. over the previous 
year. ‘Lhe press messages showed a greater increase, having 
contained 28,000,000 words, being an 1nerease of 7,000,000, or 
more than thirty-three per cent. During a single night, when 
important ministerial statements were made in Parliament, 
upwards of 200,000 words, or about 100 columns of the 7imes 
newspaper, were transmitted from the central station in Lon- 
don tor publication in the provincial papers. Lhe autumnal 
manoeuvres, occurring, as the last of them did, in a district 
which is only served by minor telegraph offices, called for 
special arrangements of 1.0 ordiuary character, Often the 
work had to be performed under curiously devised ariange- 
ments. At one place,a shed in the postimaster’s back yard 
was used as an office; and on mre than one occasion 500 
ordinary messages aud 50,000 words of uews were there dealt 
with in a single day. At another place the instruments were 
fitted up temporarily ina barber's shop, to the no slight dis- 
comfiture of the rustic customers when they learnt that they 
could not be shaved until the mancsavres were over. On the 
5th of November, a leading Loudon newspaper had to tele- 
graph a column and a halt of news from Lewes, where it ap- 
pears this anniversary is kept asa kind cf fete. A special tele- 
graphist, then engaged et Brighton, was sent over for the 
occusion, but had considerable difficulty in doing his work ; 
for the crowd outside pelted him with squibs and other fire- 
works throngh the Post Office window, so that his attenfion 
was divided between getting off his news and quenching the 
fires caused by the mob. On the occasion of the chess tour- 
nament at the Crysial Palace, the telegraplic wires communi- 
cating with Glasgow, Hull, Nottingham, Birmingham, and 


Bristol were cared into the building, and the operation of 
telegraphing the different moves was conducted in a railed in- 


closure in full view of a large number of interested spectators. 
The new telegraph carriage, or “ office on wheels,” as it is 
commonly called, has fully answered gts purpose, and has 
proved an object of general interest. It was employed at the 
autumnal manoeuvres, at the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, 
the Henley regatta, the Oxford and Cambridge and Eton and 
Harrow cricket matches, aud the Smithfield Crab Cattle Show. 
—__>__—_- 


A BISHOP'S RETORT. 


It is related of the late Bishop of Winchester, as an illus- 
tration of his ready wit, that sume years ago, when visiting 
at the country seat of a well-known nobleman, the Bishop 
allowed himself to be persuaded to join a shooting party. 
On his return, his noble host mentioned that his gamekeeper 
was a Dissenter, and although he did not wish to interfere in 
tbe religious opinions of his employes, still, as all the rest of 


the servants went to church, he should like this man to go. 
Would the Bishop speak to him? If he used his well-known | has lost the opportunity of making a woman miserable. 


| himself delighted with the request, and proceeded at once to 
}the keeper's cottage. Entering with his usual frank and 
| kindly greeting which few could resist, he soon established | 
| himself in the good graces of his humble host, and gradually | 
|led the conversation to spiritual matters. At length, when | 
| he thought he had sufficiently gained the confidence of the | 
/man, his lordship said, ** By-the-by, how is it that I don’t see | 
you at church? You know it is our duty to look after these | 
things. Surely you don’t see anything iu the Bible against 
going to church ?” “ No, my lord, neither do I see anything 
in the Bible to warrant a preacher of the Gospel in going out 
}:hooting; the Apostles never did.” “ No,” replied the ready- | 
witted Bishop; “ true, they had no game in Palestine in those | 
| days—they went out fishing instead.” 


} en ee ee 
| 


A HOLIDAY, ' 


BY E. D. RIOK. 


One day we left ovr cares behind, 

And trimmed our sails at early morn ; 
And by the willing western wind 

Far o’er the sea were borne. 


We left behind the city’s din; 





| We found a world new-made from night ;— 
At every sense there entered in 
Some subtle, fresh delight. 


The west wind rocked us as we lay 
Within the boat, and idly scanned 

The dim horizon far away 

| For some fair, unknown land. 


And on and on we drifted thus, 

“ot caring whither we might roam ;— 
For all the world, that day, to us 

Was Paradise, was home. 


' 
| 
} And as we sailed, a sweet surprise 
| Of comfort in the present, grew ;— 
| We saw old things with clearer eyes, 
| We dreaded less the new. 
| 
| The past and future seemed to blend ; 
Remembrance missed her shadow, grief ; 
j Anticipation was a friend, 
And hope became belief. 
The strangeness vanished out of life ; 
Affliction droppea its stern disguise ; 
And sutlering, weariness and strife 
Were changed before our eyes. 


So, but more clear, from hills of God, 
ur life on earth one day shall show ; 
And the dim path that here we trod 
With purest light shall glow. 


Too quickly sped the hours away ;— 
The evening brought us home again ; 
And after that brief holiday 
Came toil, and care, and pain. 


Yet like a peaceful dream, that long 
Will steal into the waking thought, 

Or like a well-remembered song, 
That happy tears has brought,— 


That bright, brief summer holiday, 
The willing wind, the sea, the sky, 
Gave gifts no winter takes away, 
And hopes that ce nnot die. 
—Scribner’s. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 





during the passage. They were tossed about so violently that 
much of their glassware aud crockery was broken. 

Miss Emily Faithfull contemplates establishing an industrial 
bureau in London to provide employment for women, in con- 


| nection with institutions of a similar character in New York 


and Chicago. 


Mr. Gladstone's table, it is said, was littered every morning 
all over with letters from all sorts of people in every past of 
England imploring him to fill the See of Winchester with this 
or that man, of not to fillit with so-and-so. Of comrrse most of 
these letters were disposed of by his Secretary; bat men of 
rank and position, D. D.’s by the dozen, thouglt themselves 
entitled to offer their advice and suggestions. 

The residence occupied by the Emperor Napoleon L., on the 
Island of Elba, in 1814, will shortly be offered for ale, at the 
**upset price” of 400,000 francs, 

The Police of Paris have just seized a number of medals— 
more than 1,100—struck to commemorate the crimes of the 
Commune. They were sold at a shop on the south side of the 
river. 

The will of the late Lord Westbury has been proved under 
£300,000 personalty. He leives the present lord the sum of 
£2,000 per annum, subject to the control of his wife and tras- 
tees. The bulk of the property is not to be realized for a term 
of five years, when disposition is made of it. ‘Che will, which 
was made abont six years ago, was drawn by the noble and 
learned lord’s own hands, and, great lawyer though he was, he 
omitted, it is stated, to appoint executors, though be named 
trustees, 

‘Really, Mr. Johnston, there’s nae end to your wit,” 
said a lady in the west of Scotland to a noted humorist. 
**Gude forbid, madam,” he replied, ‘*that -I should 
be at my wit's-eud.” 

The Gazzetta @Itaha of August 10 states that at Donaz, a 
village on the road leading from Ivrea to \osta, a child ten 
years old went to gather plants in te mountains. The ser- 
vant who had charge of him having left him alone for a few 
moments, an eagle swooped down and carried off the child, 
Some soldiers from the neighboring fort of Bardo went in 
search, and found the body of the child fearfally mutilated. 
The servant was so affected by the misfortune that she was 
afraid to return to her master’s house, and remained for two 
days concealed in a crevice of the rocks ; when discovered she 
was nearly dead from hunger. 

Cannock Chase, where the British autumn mancenvres are 
taking place, is situated not far from Rugeley, in the county 
of Stafford. As the name implies, it was once wild woodland, 
covering, it is said, over five und twenty thousand acres, and 
was a favorite hunting ground of the kings of ancient Mercia, 
Later, still, the early Norman sovereigns had a castle there, 
which they often v.sited tor the sake of the sport they were se 
passionately fond of. 

A correspondent of the London Times does not agree with 
the opinion of Sir Samuel Baker that the extension to the 





Equator of the dominion of the Khedive would lead to the 
immediate extinction of the Egyptian slave trade. No doubt, 
says the writer, such extension may le:d to a great diminution, 
if not to the entire suppression, in those regions of slave- 
hunting, with its present horrible concomitants. Still, so long 
as there exists in Egypt a large home and export demand for 
slaves, is it not obvious that there will be a continuous supply ? 
Matthew Arnold, in his first repost as inspector of schools 
under the English educational law, goes so far as to hope that 
Latin will ultimately be adopted as a part of the regular 
instruction in the upper classes of all elementary schools, 
** Of course I mean,” he says, ** Latin studied in a very simple 
way, but Lam more and more strack with the stimulating and 
instructing effect upon a child’s wind of possessing a second 
language, in however limited degree, as an object of reference 
and comparison.” This conclusion is the result of experience 
and observation, and, it is believed, represents the convictions 
of a majority of the competent educators of the day. 
The Pope, in a letter to the Comte de Chambord, eongratu- 
lates him on the fusion of the Bourbons, and says that God bas 
listened to the prayers of the Catholic world, and the hydra of 
revolution is on the eve of destruction, 





The cable which is being laid between Lisbon and the coast 
of Brazil is broken at a point 180 miles from Madeira. 

Prince Arthur has been appointed by the King of Denmark 
a Knight of the Elephaut, 

A very satisfactory return has been made by the Inspector 
of Irish Prisons, showing a steady diminution in thaamount of 
crime in the country. ‘The 7émes says that Ireland was never 
so prosperous as at the present moment. 

M. Rochefort, on leaving France for New-Caledonia in com- 
pany witha bateb of fel.ow-Communists, of very unclean aud 
unattractive appearance, is said to have murmured, *‘ Alas! I 
always advocated equality, and now I have got it.” 

The Russians have evacuated and destroyed the fortifications 
they constructed afew years ago, at ‘T'chekichlar, at the mouth 
of the Atrek, on the Caspian. ‘This is said to be a concession 
to the demands of the British Government. 


By acircular from the Egyptian Foreign Office the foreign 
Consuls in Egypt have been informed that the sale of arms to 
the Abyssinians is henceforth forbidden in Egypt, and that all 
arms arriving in Egypt for Abyssinia will be confiscated, 


The declared value of eggs imported into the United King- 
dom in the last seven months was £1,617,792; in the same 
period in the preceding year, £1,172,486. 

A general apprehension seems to exist in Germany that a 
great number of socialists will be returned to Parhament at 
the next general election. Between this element and the 
discontented Catholics, Prince Bismarck is likely to have his 
hands fall. 


Newfoundland papers report that the latest accounts from 
the Labrador fisheries were not very encouraging. From 
| Battle Harbor down to Murray Harbor very little had been 
‘done up to the 13th July, seines taking from ten to twenty 
quintals, and boats little or nothing. 


A Beloit, Wis., editor takes it upon himself to say that 


‘*cows, elephants or rhinoceroses may ran gracefully, but 


| women never.” 
! 


| 





| Lady Trevelyan, the wife of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who died 
| recently in England at the age of sixty-three, was the sister of 
| Lord Macaulay. She edited the last volume of his History of 
|England. Her son is member of Parliament for Hawick, 
Lady Lechmere, the wife of Sir Edmund Lechmere of Wor- 
cestershire, and well known in English ritualistic circles, has 
recently joined the communion of the Greek Church. 
According to the latest definition, a bachelor is a man who 


——a 





The health of Prince Bismarck has improved rapidly under 
the repose of Varzin, and fresh ministerial triumphs are said 
to be in store for him, It is reported that the German War 
Department is to be placed under his exclusive coutrol, 

We do so miss those sweet things in science that came to us 
from Portland but ove short week ago, says a contemporary, 
There was the amphoxious larva, the intersuembral homology, 
hyolomena, cyclopteroids, typitications, psychical perversions, 
feluriated moluriuses, bifurcated corylobuses, etc. How glibly 
these precious words fell from the lips of the scientists, and 
how the telegraph took them and made chaos come again out 
of the inextricable confusion ! 

The chemists have an unconquerable propensity to make 
unpleasant discoveries. Now comes Mr. Alfred Smee, with a 
statement showing that the application of City sewage to green 
fields poisons the milk of cows and plants the seeds of typhoid, 
So expires an agricultural delusion, which has been preached 
up, and believed in, by the rural English for these many 
years, 

Lightning recently struck a telegraph pole and ran along the 
wire into the office at Coatsville, Ind., when the operator, 
seated at the instrument, excitely telegraphed back, ** Don't 
send so d—n fast!’ 

A Frenchman being about to remove his shop, his landlord 
inquired the reason, stating at the same time that it was con- 
sidered a very good stand for business. [be Frenchman 
replied, ‘* Oh! yes, he’s very good stand for de business. Me 
stand all day; for nobody come to make me move.” 

The Iuternational chess match at Vienna was won by 
Steinitz. ‘The second prize was won by Blackburn, the third 
by Indersen and the fourth by Ros@nthal, 

The trial of Marshal Bazaine will be held at Trianon, an 
will begin on the 6th of October. 

——_____—— 

Purgative Pills have become a settled necessity with the 
American people. Indeed, cathartics always have been and 
always must be used, in some fori, by all mankind. In this 
country, the pilular form of administration has been growing 
in favor since pills were first made of Aloes and Rhubarb, 
rolled into a ball. Their high position in the public contid- 
ence has finally been secured and fastened into permanency, by 
Aver’s Cathartic Pills, the most skill‘u! combination of medi- 
cine for the diseases they are intended to cure, that science 
can devise or art produce. Those who need pills, no longer 
hesitate what pills to take if they can get Ayer’s Pills.— 
[ Wheeling (Va.) Press.] 
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The Odserver, of Aug. 30, says the reports which have been 
current for several days that further changes in the Cabinet 
are about to occur are premature, as no decision will be arrived 
at till the next meeting of the Cabinet, which will be held the 
latter part of September. ‘‘It is probable,” says the Observer, 
‘that the Marquis of Hartington will succeed Mr. Wilham 
Monsell as Postmaster-General, and that the Right Hon. 
William E. Forster will become Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
place of the Marquis of Hartington.” 

The Times of Aug. 29 had an editorial on the iron question, 
the burden of which was that one of the finest markets Eng- 
land ever possessed (the trade in iron) is gradually closing to 
her. Her disasters in this direction ara not yet ended. The 
United States are competing successfully for the control of the 


They have contested under immense natural disadvantages, 
but they bave vanquished England in spite of these. She 
cannot afford to be idle, and sleep away her time, and waste 
her money while competing with thrifty, active, and intelli- 
gent nations. The Zimes thinks much of the blame for the 
state of things it describes should fall upon strikers and trades 
unions. 

The Warwick September meeting took place on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. ‘The Warwick Cup was run for on Wednes- 
day, and it was won by Mr. Bowe’s b. h. Field Marshal. Hip- 
pia filly was second, and Mr. T. Lombard’s ¢. c. Combat 
third. Only the three horses mentioned ran, Hippia filly 
was the favurite at the start. 

The Annual cattle show under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland opened at Waterford. There is 
a good show of horses, cattle, and farming implements. The 
Lord Lieutenant of [reland and the Countess Spencer arrived 
by special train from Piltown, where they are the guests of the 
Earl of Bessborough, and were received by the Harbor Com 

missioners and the members of the ‘town Council, from whom 
they received addresses. ‘Their Excellencies were entertained 
at a banquet in the evening. ‘The Lord Lieutenant turned 
the first sod and laid the foundation stone of a new dry dock 
at Cromwell's Rock, and was entertained at a dejeuner by the 
Harbor Commissioners. 

Mr. Butt, M.P., in the course of a Home Rule speech at 
Dublin, defined his theory thus:—‘*I have said frequently in 
the association, I have said at public meetings outside it, that 
the establishment of Home Rule involves of necessity a repeal 
of the provisions of the Act of Union, because those provisions 
deprive us of the power of managing our own affairs. Home 
Rule restores to us that power, but we are seeking more than 
a simple repex! of the Act of Union, because we desire to sub- 
stitute for it « iederal arrangement, which would be based 
upon an equality of rights, upon identity of interests, and 
upon the freedom and contentment of both countries.” 

The Falmouth Magistrates have inflicted penalties amount- 
ing to £900 on seven Spanist acd two Greek seamen belong- 
ing to the Spanish brig Panchita Rosa, of Barcelona, for con- 
ceuling 152 pounds of tobacco, and one and three-fourths 
pounds of cigars, ‘The men have been sent to prison for six 
months in default of paying the fines. 

An idea of the value of house property in London may be 
gleaned from the tollowing statement: Upon a block of 
handsome offices just erected in Leadenhall street, the ground 
floor of the back block—simply a room under tifty feet by forty 
—lets for 1,000 guineas a year, on a twenty-one years’ lease, 
and all the other rooms in proportion, 

A movement has been set on foot under the auspices of Mr. 
Bass, member of Parliament for Derby, to secure the purchase 
of the railways by the State. With this object in view, a 
requisition has been signed by members of Parliament and 
others asking the Lord Mayor to convene a public meeting in 
the City of London to consider the subject. 

The use of petroleum and tobacco is largely on the increase 
in Great Britain. ‘The declared value of the former imported 
during the seven months of this year was £528,573, as against 
£172,452 for the same period of last year. 
of unmanufactured tobacco for the sawe seven months were 
valued at £1,068,201, and last year they were worth only 
£623,588. 

The name of Wilberforce having been before the public a 
good deal of late, it may be interesting to state that the Royal 
George, an old yacht in Portsmouth Harbor, is fitted with a 


side, making altogether an elaborate piece of work. George 
IV. thought so much of Wilbertorce’s service that he caused 
this peculiar fiyure-head to be iitted to bis yacht, 

The London Police force now numbers 9,761 men, of whom 
26 are superintendents, 262 inspectors, 984 sergeants, and 
8,489 constables. The population over whom these have 
authority exceeds 3,800,000, ‘The length of streets patroled 
night and day is 6.612 miles, ‘The number of arrests in 1872 
was 78,203, Arrests for drunkenness are rather increasing, 
but crimes are diminishing. ‘Lhe number of thieves and 
suspected persons in 1869 was 4,396, and in 1872 it was 3,115. 
The number of houses of bad character have also lessened 
from 1,740 to 1,148 in the same period. 

There is a good custom in London of making collections at 
all churches and chapels in the metropolis in behalf of the 
public hospitals on one appointed Sunday in the year. On 
last ** Hospital Sanday” the amount collected was £25,511, 
distributed as follows: ‘The Church of England contributed 
70 per cent. ; the Congregationalists, 8 per cent.; the Jews, 
5 per cent.; the Baptists, 3) per cent.; the Wesleyans, 3} per 
cent. ; the Presbyterians, 2} per cent.; the Roman Catholics, 
24 per cent. 

The large supplies tin now coming into the markets of 
Europe from Australia are affecting the shares in the mines of 
Cornwall, We learn from a recent return that the value of 
gold and minerals raised in the Colony of Victoria since the 
first discovery of the gold fields down to the end ef 1872 was 
estimated at £168,566,033, which is made up principally from 
gold, silver, tin, copper, and antimony, as follows: Gold, £168,- 
149,305; silver, £5,281; tin, £282,105; copper, £5,810, and 
antimony, £77,237. 

Six hundred pilgrims left London on Tuesday for Paray-le- 


: 


iron traffic with Canada, South America, and the West Indies. 


The importations | 


bust of the gieat slave emancipator as a figure-head, and form- | 
ing part of the ornamental work are two negroes, one on each | 


French, the well-known English jockey, is dead. 


A young man, Charles Boyce, while out shooting near 
Yarmouth, on Sunday morning, Aug. 17, was accosted by a 
gentleman who offered him a shilling for permission to shoot. 

The gun was lent and the gentleman shot a bird. He then 
reloaded, went forward a short distance asif in search of birds, 
| and was suddenly seen to discharge the gun at his head, blow- 
ing out his brains. ‘The suicide is supposed to have been a 
| Mr. Gardiner of London. 
| The largest addition to the extensive fleet of Clyde and New 

York traders owned by the Messrs Henderson, and known 
| as the Anchor Line, was launched recently. She was named 
the Ethiopia, by Miss Jane Henderson, and has been built on 
the most substantial design by Messrs. A. Stephen and Sons, 
| Linthonse, Glasgow. The vessel is 4,200 tons burden, 400 
feet long, 40 feet beam, and 32 feet deep, and will be fitted to 
accommodate 160 cabin and 750 steerage passengers. Her 
}engines will be 450-horse power, and will be supplied by 
| Messrs. D. and W. Henderson and Co. 


The London Globe of Monday says the Ministry has deter- 
mined to submit a statement of the budget to Parliement 
early in the next session, on the basis of the abolition of the | 
income tax, on which, if the House refuses to sustain them, | 
they will appeal to the country. 





| 





Sir Garnet Wolseley, the commander of the Englisk expe- 
dition of war to the Gold Coast, received his commission in 
March, 1852, just in time to beara part in the Burmese cam- 
paign, before the news of the declaration of war with Russia 
summoned the 90th Regiment, to which he had been appointed, 
to take its share in the glories and the hardships of the 
Crimea. Lieutenant Wolseley, like many other brave officers, 
lost the romantic episodes of the early months of the Crimean 
War, while they shared ip the more toilsome but not less 
perilous labors of the siege. The close of that war found him 
honored with English, French and Turkish medals and orders. 
After two years’ rest the Indian mutiny called him back to his 
earliest scenes of soldiering. He served in the field through- 
out the campaign, and in 1859, only seven years from the date 
of his ensign’s commission, saw himself Lieuteuant-Colonel, 
with more medals and honorable records. In China he has 
also served with well-recognized ability. He hus studied the 
theory of war as closely as he has observed its practice. 


The Birmingham Morning News states that during the 
recent contest in East Staffordshire there was to be seen in 
the window of the Dartmouth Hotel, West Bromwich (one of 
Mr. Allsopp’s houses), a remarkable sketch of two chernb- 
faced Sunday-school children, bearing each of them a banner, 
which bore the ‘‘strange device” of a Bible ornamented with 
a crown and sceptre, with the following lines beneath :— 


Holy Bible, Book divine, 
Precious treasure thou are mine ; 
Mine to tell me whence I[ came, 
Mine to tell me what I am. 


Then came “ Shall we bave this blessing taken from us? No. 


Then vote for Allsopp.” 


The London Financier says: ‘Some spurious sovereigns 
of somewhat dangerous character have recently appeared. 
They are made of platinum, gilt, and are almost identical in 
weight with the genuine coin; and, although upon examina- 
tion they may readily be detected by ringing and by a general 
sharp roughness of manufacture, they are calculated to 

deceive the pablic when carelessly taken. We have reason to 
| believe that these coins are manufactured abroad.” 





Long yachting voyages are now so far from being the un- 
common things they were, that even the circumnavigation of 
the globe is no longer a matter of more than passing talk ; 
but Mr. James Ashbury’s forthcoming trip in his steam-yacht 
Eothen is yet worthy of notice. From the Isle of Wight, the 
comely vessel was to start for Bilboa, Madeira, and the Cape 
de Verdes ; her course afterward being to all ports on the east 

| coast of South America, thence to the Cape of Good Hope and 
| Natal, and so home by way of St. Helena and Ascension. 

| 
| On Sunday, Aug. 17, a fashionable congregation, much 
larger in numbers than usual, assembled at St. Barnabas 
Church, Pimlico, London, in consequence of a previous 
announcement that an application had been made before Dr. 
Tristram, Chancellor of London, for a taculty or license to 
erect a “* baldacchino,” or altar canopy, of white marble, over 
the communion table. Rev. Mr. Browne preached on the 
|necessity for having ordinances and ceremonies in the cele- 
| bration of divine worship. After the services—which included 
the consecration of the sacramental elements and genuflexions 
by the clergymen, unacco:epanied, however, with incense 
offering or mnging of bells as the celebrant elevated the paten 
aud the chalice respectively—the celebrant dismissed the con- 
gregation with a blessing, making over them the sign of the 
cross. Immediately before the consecration some twenty or 
thirty persons left the church. 


The inability to resist the inclination to libel per postal 
ecard recently cost the Rev. Erskine Neale, vicar of the parish 
of Exning, Suffolk, in England, £10 damages. The plaintiff 
in the suit was Mr. John Dobede, a magistrate of Suffolk, and 
the Rey. Mr. Neale’s offence consisted in his having repeatedly 
sent, for the last three years, to the plaintiff postal cards con- 
taining libellous matter, One, in especial, was forwarded to 
Dobede by a circuitous route, which, it was alleged, had been 
done for the purpose of obtaining greater publicity. 


Mr. Mundella, M.P., addressed his constituents at Sheffield 
lately. He claimed for the Liberal party that they had 
reduced taxation by ten millions, and had reduced the national 
debt by twenty-five millions, besides pay.ug the Alabama 
award, The Education Act, notwithstanding the 25th clause, 
he defended as a. grand measure, and the fact of Mr. Bright 
having joined the Cabinet ied him to the conclusion that it 
was intended to make it still better. He believed that house- 
hold suffrage in counties would be the test question at the 
next general election. He defended bis vote in favor of the 
grant to the Duke of Edinburgh, and said that if the electors 
wanted a Republi ber they must find another repre- 
sentative. At the close of the hon. gentleman's address a vote 
of confidence in him was passed almost unanimously. 





Earl Fitzwilliam, with a view of removing the differences 
which recently existed among his miners, invited lately the 
whole of his workpeople to Wentworth House. The miners 
employed by his lordship at the various collieries and works, 
together with their wives, daughters, and parents, walked in 





Monial. On Monday they were addressed by Archbish 


Manning. . 


Kairah, capsized and sank in deep water. 


drowned. 





A ferry-boat on the Indus, while crossing the river near 
She was crowded 
with passengers, of whom ninety are reported to have been 


to Wentworth, headed by the local brass band. 
‘There were two processions, numbering about 2,500 persons. 
The workpeople, after passing through the hall, assembled on 
the lawn at the back of the mansion. His lordship, accom- 
panied by his family and guests, took his stand at the top of 
the steps leading into the hall and briefly addressed the work- 


pr 





people, who then dispersed to the various booths, where 
refreshments were provided. H's lordship, the countess, and 
other members of the family acted as waiters at some of the 
booths 








| THE CONTINENT. 


M. Beule, French Minister of the Interior, has sent a circular 
| to the Prefects of the Departmeuts of France, directing them 
| to prohibit demonstrations on the 4th of September, the anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Republic. 

The Republican members of the Assembly will meet M. 
Thiers at Nancy, on his return from Switzerland, and enter- 
tain him at a grand banquet. The towns in Alsace and Lor- 
raine will also be liberally represented, prominent citizens in 
most of them having signified their intention to join in the 
testimonial to M. Thiers. 

The Paris Figaro publishes a proposal to the Royalists of 
France to subs:ribe money to rebuild the Tuileries. The 
editor of the Figaro offers to head the subscription with a 
contribution of $8,000. 

It is reported that the French Government will pay to Ger- 
many the last instalment of the war indemnity on the 14th of 
October next. A later dispatch says that the last instalment 
of the French war indemnity was paid to Germany yesterday. 

The Duke de Broglie, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in a letter to the Paris Chamber of Commerce, says the Gov- 
ernment of France and the United States are still engaged in 
negotiations for a postal convention between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Journal des Debats has a significant article from the 
pen of M. Lemoine, in which the writer expresses the opinion 
that the Republic in France is impossible, and that she must 
have a liberal monarchy. The Count de Chambord can follow 
the example of Louis XVIIL. and grant a constitutional char- 
ter; but if not, the monarchy under Chambord is as impossi- 
ble as is the Republic. 

‘The French Government has issued a decree relieving grain 
and flour from the surtave, or additional impost levied on 
accotnt of the war indemnity, and also from the bonding 
duty. 

The Paris papers want to know what has become of the 
money left by the Shah on leaving the Palais Bourbon as a 
contribution for the servants. The amount was 12,000 francs, 
but only 2,000 have been distributed. 

M. Thiers, during a response to a greeting from French resi- 
dents of Lucerne, on Wednesday declared Lis resolution to 
devote the remainder of his life to the establishment of re- 
publican forms in Rrance. 

The Duke of Harcourt takes the French mission to Austria, 
and the Duke Decazes the mission to England. 


| 


German papers annoance that the negotiations between the 
United States and Germany in relation to a treaty for the 
better protection of emigrants produced no results, and have 
been abandoned, mainly because an agreement as to the 
jurisdiction and competency of the courts of the two countries 
could not be arrived at. 

By decree of the Emperor, the names of distinguished gene- 
rals of the German army have been bestowed on forts at 
Strasbourg, Metz, and other places in the territory acquired 
from France. 

The German Government has ordered the expulsion from 
the country of all emigration agents who fail to prove that 
they are German subjects. 

German journals state thet orders have been given at Co- 
logue for the immediate construction of three new forts, to be 
situated at Dechstein, Bockelmnend, an’ Muengersdorf. The 
cubic measure of masonry and brick-work will be 55,000 eubie 
feet at Bockelmeund, about the same at Muengersdorf, butonly 
44,000 cubic feet at Dechstein. 

A party of Germans from Strasbourg were attacked by the 
people at Luneville on Thursday, and several were injured. 

The cholera has made its appearance among the troops 
quartered at Havre, having been communicated, it is thought, 
by German emigrants on the way to the United States. The 
fashionable loungers at Trouville are much alarmed, and are 
leaving as rapidly as possible. 

Last Monday being the anniversary of the German victcry 
at Sedan, a monument commemorative of that event was un- 
veiled in the Koenig's Platz, amid the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of thousands of citizens. The city of Berlin was gaily 
decorated, and the day was given over to festivity. 





A Board of Arbitration for Bourse disputes is to be estab- 
lished in Vienna. ‘The decisions of the Bourd will not be 
obligatory, but bankers, commercial firms, and speculators 
will be requested to enter into an engagement declaring their 
submission to the Board, from whose votes there would then 
be no appeal. 

It is reported that special prizes are to be given to several 
exhibitors who were accidentally overlooked in the recent dis- 
tribution. Nearly all the visitors who came to attend the 
Exposition have taken their departure from the city. Vienna 
is now free from cholera. 

King Victor Emmanuel will leave Rome about the middle of 
the present movth. He will be at Vienna about the 20th. 
Afterward he will go to Berlin. 

The Government of Portugal has sent Pierrad and 26 other 
Spanish Intransigentes, who sought refage in that country, to 
Southampton. 

A special dispatch to the London Standard says the Carlists 
have carried off from Vera a number of women, who were 
chosen by ballot in the province of Biscay to make uniforms 
tor the royalist soldiers. 

Gen. Hidglgo has resigned the Captain Generalship of Ma- 
drid, and Gen. Kiguners bas been appointed his successor. 
By this change harmony has been restored in the Cabinet. 

Vice-Admiral Yelverton has taken the iron-clads Almanza 
and Victoria from the harbor of Cartegena, and sent them to 
Gibraltar. The insurgents made no attempt to prevent the 
vessels frum going. 

Three socialists have been condemned to death at Valencia. 

The uumber of Carlists now under arms is said to be 
40,000. 

A socialistic outbreak is feared in Jerez, Andalusia, 

The commander of the republican forces now besieging 
Cartagena, has resigned, for the reason that his means are not 
sufficient to the end. 

The funeral of the Duke of Brunswick took place on Ang. 
28, at Geneva, with royal obsequies. The ceremonies were 
very imposing. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Fripay P, M., Sept. 5, 1873. 


The full settlement of the Geneva award 
of $15,500,000 is now practically ended, and 
the matter drawn to a close by the payment 
of the last million to-day. “Gold opened 
steady at 11514, with sales at 1154 and 11535, 
but fell to 115 and 11553. Foreign Exchange 
grows strong as gold declines, and the ad- 
vance of 3g per cent. this morning by leading 
drawers gives assurance that no demonstra- 
tion aguinst the cash gold is expected. We 
quote prime sixty days’ bills on the basis of 
1073¢ to 10713, and sight at 1081, to 1081y. 
It is not likely much business is done above 
10714g and 108. The decline in gold has 
broken down prices of Unite! States bonds, 
and prices at the Second Board were far be- 
low those current at the first call. Very 
little business is reported however. 





The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





Aug, 29. Sept. 5. 
American Gold........... 11542 — 11543@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @— —- @-— 
BED .chatsiecstinesses- sd 6045 @ 614, 594%.@ 59 
Erie preferred ......... — @— - @— 
CENER ice. dnsins scowne _-- @- —- @- 
Nlinois Central. ... 31 @ — 304g¢@ 293 
Lake Shore...... cueeee. 9 @ 98% 91% @ 92 
Michigan Central........ — @— -- @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 1045, (21043 104%,G,1044 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip. —- @- -—- @- 
Northwestern......... - @-— — @— 
Northwestern pref .. — @— — @— 
Ohio and Mississippi. BING 3934 384 G@G 28%, 
Pacific Mail. ... 4 @ 44% 43 @ 433, 
Pittsburg..... - @- — @- 
Rock Island wya — 1081, 1083¢° 
Reading.................— @= — @- 
| as --- 51 @ 513 4935,@ 49 
St. Paul preferred........ — @- : — ‘o = ” 
Union Pacific....... 263,qG@ — 2By@ 2 
Wabash and W.......... 67X%@ 683 BT +, b 66S, 
Western Union.......... 9A 917% 905,41, 90% 
Adams Exprees.......... — @— —- Gr 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— —- @- 
U. 8. Exprese......... —- @- — @— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... — @- —- @- 


Trade shows increased activity in nearly 
all departments, and prices of the leading raw 
materials of manufactures, of staple products, 
of groceries, and of seasonable merchandise 
of pretty much all kinds, rule firm. There is 
a large yieid of farm produ+ts throughout the 
West, while the cotton crop will undcubtedly 





prove a large one; and as farmers and plant- | 
ers are realizing comparatively fair prices for | 


the fruits of their toil, it is anticipated that 
the distribution of merchandise for the next 
two months will Jlargely exceed that of the 
corresponding period in 1872. The recent 
large reduction in rail freights to the West 
has facilitated the movement of goods West- 
ward, in exchange for which grain and other 
produce is coming forward freely to meet a 
very active export demand. The condition 
and prospects of the grain uade of the world 
always, at this season of the year, constitute 
an interesting and important object of con- 
sideration in connection with commerce. 
The latest advices from England state that 
the present English wheat harvest will be 
from eleven to twelve million quarters, or 
Very nearly a hundred million bushels defi- 
cient. The probabilities are that except Rus- 
sia, the continental product will not be much 





DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO,,. 


more than sufficient to meet home demands | while the Danubian Princi 


leaving comparatively little margin for ex- 
portation. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
bread-stuft outlook is decidedly encouraging 
|for the grain growers and exporters of our 
{own country. The export demand was sel- 
|dom more active than at present, and the 
|fact that a considerable per centage of the 
shipments are destined for France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and Germany, is suggestive of 
a deficiency of crops in those countries, quite 
unlooked for. Tonnage, as a natural conse- 





quence, continues in demand at high rates, 
jand the prosperity of the shipping interests 
must contribute very materially to the gene- 
ral prosperity, albeit our export staples are so 
largely carried by foreign bottoms. In view 
of the revival of trade, the demand for money 
is increasing and the rates tend upward, 
though the supply is s‘ill ample enough to 
keep them within mod:rate limits. It is to 
be expected, however, chat the market will 
be subjected to more or less disturbance at 
times during the next three months, for even 
\if natural causes do not bring it about, the 
situation is still open to the machinations of 
speculators, who are never slow to take ad- 
}vantage of any condition of affairs which 
promises to assist their plans, whatever its 
jeflect may be on general business. But, as 
| far as can be discerned, the situation is more 
| favorable on the whole than for several years 
| past, and if a conservative course is pursued 
| by our merchants and business men there 
| would seem to be no good reason why we 
| may not e-cape the extreme pressure by which 
}the last two sessions were characterised. 
| Money will unquestionably be active, but an 
active Money mazaci is not neces-arily disad- 
|vantageous, and when coupled with active 
}and prosperous business even higher rates 
may be tolerable—Shipping List, Sept. 3. 
| The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
| the Assistant Treasurer at New York that 
| during the month of September he may sell 
one und one-half million dollars of gold on 
each Thursday, and buy one-half million 
| dollars of bonds on the third Wednesday ; in 
all to sell six millions of gold and buy one- 
, half million of bonds. 


A deficit of $148,000 has been discovered 
}in the Brooklyn City Treasury. The money 
is alleged to have been embezzled by M. T. 
Rodman, recently Deputy Treasurer and also 
| Secretary of the Brooklyn Trust Company. 


| The directors of the Panama Company have 
fagreed to loan the Pacific Mail Steamship 
| Company $500,000, taking as security six of 

the company’s steamers. It is intimated that 
j the latter company will be able to put the 
| semi-montily China Mail service into efficient 
operation in October, whereby they are ia- 
sured the Government suusidy of $1,000,000 
| per annum, or five per cent on the entire 
| capital. 


In the light of late crop advices from En- 
rope, the activity and advance in Wheat here 
| become intelligible. Although there appears 
t» have been no very bad failure in’ any 
| European ccuntry which makes much pre- 
tension to agriculture, yet there is little doubt 
that the harvests are generally more or less 
deficient, as we gather from the accep ed 
authorities. The reports from most p.rts of 
England are unfavorable, and in many locali- 


equal even the poor yield of last year. In 
France, storms have done much damage, and 
a deficiency of at least ten to twelve per cent. 
is foreshadowed. There are accounts of 
increased prices at many local stations, and 
in Paris, Flour has advanced so much that 
bread riots, according to the cable reports, 
| have been imminent during the present week. 
| The situation was so serious that a special 
| session of the Cabinet Council was held on 
Thursday to consider what measures the 
| Government ought to take to allay the trou- 
| bles. Tt has not transpired that any definite 
action was determined upon, but it is reported 
that the Cabinet were of the opinion that the 
| Government is authorized to abolish the dis- 

duties as to cereals, without 





| criminating 
| convoking the Assembly for legislative action 
jon the subject. Old Wheat has totally dis- 
| appeared from the market, and new is sup- 
plying its place at higher prices. The Rye 
crop of France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many is said to be very deficient, and prices 
are advancing. In Hungary, the condition 
of the crop has been greatly overrated. In 
| Germany, only an ordinary yield is hoped for, 
| While the consumption will be larger. The 
Mark Lave Express sums up the situation 
| abroad by saying that “ with a deficient crop, 
exhausted stocks, and but generally moderate 
prospects in Europe, !ow prices seem almost 
impossible next season.” This is a significant 
ackrowledgement to come from a journal 
| that is generally regarded as an organ of the 
| English Grain dealers. It is estimated by, 
| the Corn-League of Vienna that the Austro 
Hungarian Empire will not have the ability 
‘o export above 800,000 quarters of Wheat 
and about 1,100,000 quarters of Barley the 
ensuing season, whereas, in favorable seasons, 
Hungary alone has exported three times that 
amount, while the important article of Rye is 
so deficient that imports will be required for 
jconsumptive wants. Italy will have to buy 
| Wheat instead of having a small surplus to 
;spare. The crops of Holland and Belgium 
jare likely to be a bare average, with an in- 
creased consumption, as in Germany. In 
| Spain and Algeria the yield, it is believed, 
| will be somewhat below that of last year, 


tics the outturn of Wheat is not expected to | 


short, and in a part of Russia, only, will there 
be a full average. There is, therefore, every 
reason to expect a continue? good export 
demand for our liberal surplus of cereals, 
and at prices which ought to yield the farm- 
ing classes somewhat better returns than they 
have received during the last two or tkree 
years. Our exports of Bread Stuffs thus far 
during the present year have been much 
larger than last year. Instead of furnishing 
one-fifth of the imports of Wheat into the 
United Kingdom, as in the first seven months 
of 1872, we have supplied more than two- 
fifths. We have supplied as much as Russia, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Austria, Turkey 
and Egypt combined, and in seven months 
we have exceeded our entire Wheat exports 
to Great Britain in 1872. From present ap- 


history of the nation, and that, too, in spite 
of the smaller shipments from California and 
Oregon. 








— 

The trade in dry goods is decidedly active, 
with a cheering prospect for a favorable and 
satisfactory season. There has been an 
abundant yiel.! in all the agricultural sections 
of the country. Last year’s cotton crop of 
the South has been sold at profitable prices, 
with a flattering probability of a large crop 
forthe present year. The cereal crops leave 
little to be desired, and excepting the troubles 
which may arise from speculations deranging 


rently to prevent the prosperous course of 
business through the season. ‘The stocks of 
cotton and woolen goods are not large for 
the time of year, and prices are firm in cot- 
tons and steady in woolens, with the demand 
improving. The imports during the past 
month were more than $6,500,000 less than 
for the corresponding month last year, with 
a corresponding decrease in the amount 
thrown upon the market. The amount mar- 
keted during the past week was in excess of 
the imports, which affords a good indication 
of the revival of trade. 


It is a good thing that public attention 
should be compelled, as it has lately been 
compelled, to the duty oniron. Owing to an 
immense increase in the price of labor and 
cost of material, chiefly coal, Great Britain, 
hitherto the greatest iron foundry in the 
world, is unable to produce iron as cheaply 
as three years ago by at least forty per cent. 
Through strikes and the pressure of outside 
orders the average price of iron has run up 
from £8 10s, to £11 10s. and £12 10s. per 
on. We,on the other hand, have not in 
creased the wages of the iron-makers, and can 
produce iren as cheaply now as three years 
ago. When iron cost in England £8 10s. it 
could not be Jaid down in New York and 
sold for less, incluting duties and premium 
on gold, than $80 currency per ton. This 
price gave our home manufacturers 9 protec- 











$22.40 gold per ten, and freight $4 per ton, 
say $26 40 gold per ton, or fully $30 currency. 
The price of American iron here was usually 
from $80 to $55 per ton. Now the case is 
quite diflerent) The price being in average 
£12 per ton in Europe, it would cost to lay 
down in New York a ton of rolled iron, duty 
paid, nearly $100 currency per ton; and as 
it does not cost the home iron-masfer a cent 
more to produce iron new than three years 
ago (in fact, it costs him rather Jess) the old 
price can be maintained, and the foreign iron 
is entirely shut out of the market But if 
iron were free of duty it would be laid down 
and sold in New York for $76 and leave a 
margin. Thus it will be seen that the tariff 
gives the iron-master the monopoly of the 
market, and gives him in addition to the 
price at which he competed with the English 
product an average of $10 per ton more, Of 
all this the revenue does not receive a single 
dollar, and yet the Pennsylvania iron-master 
still pretends to need protection against what 
lie i3 pleased to call foreign pauper labor 
though it is now as well paid as his own, and 








might do better with a lower tariff on iron. 
How long will the iron-users of the country 
put up with bis pretensions and extortions ? 
—N. Y. World. 


| The following is a summary of a Report 
just presented to he British Parliament: In 
{1887 the value of the total traffie of the 
| Ehieples Archipelage was $4,589,697. In 
1841 the total of imports and exports amounted 
to $7,804,735. In 1856 the whole trade of the 
| Philippines was estimated at $16,092,570. 
Between 1856 and 1860 the average official 
value of the total commerce of the Archi- 
pelago was $17,338,450, including the exports 
oa Government account. Between 1861 and 
1865 the average value (official) of the whole 
trade of the Philippines was $18,547,656. 
The quantity of produce exported between 
1867 and 1871 was little in excess of 1862-6. 
In 1870 a great increase took place, but the 
importation of cotton and other goods in 1871 
vas less than that in 1861 and 1869 according 
to all the data that exist for forming an esti- 
mate. From the foregoing it will be observed 
that commerce with the Philippine Archi- 
pelago assumed a great expansion between 
1841 and 1856; secondly, that it continued to 
show signs of improvement, though in a less 
degree, up to 1865; and lastly, that, since 
that time, it has remained in a more or less 
stationary state. It is further worthy of 
observation that two-thirds of the trade of 
that Archipelago, as in 1856, is still carried 





palities will be 





the morey market, there is nothing appa- | 


resists with violence the suggestion that he | Ch 
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Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70..... 
| Louisiana 68........... : 











do ne eke 
Michigan 6: "83 
Missox:! 63, ¥ 5 
| do 6s, H..& St. Jos. . 


|N Carolina 6s old 
do fs new.. 
Owe Gs, TB. ...5.0.. 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 6s... f= 
| do new Bonds 
| Virginia ‘65 aN heaieoeetanaw es 
do new Bonds. 


Ralilroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage ... 
| do 2d mortgage pref 


| : 
| Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...! 


suffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds : 
| Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts 


| Chie. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 


| do Ist mortgage 
Income 


do Veeck 
| Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort 


| Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund 7 


do Ist mort. : 
| Chic. & Rock Tsland Pacific 7s 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F 
do 2d mort. . 
| lev. & Toledo Sinking Fund 
C 


Yol. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... 


| do 2d mort 
| Del. Lack & West. Ist mort 
do 2d mort.... 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.. 
| Erie Ist mort. extend sedi 
| do Ist mort, end 
| Galen B OMG. ORE. 6... csivccecses 
dc 2d mort..... wit 
Great Western Ist mort., "88 
2d mort., °93 





Hann, & St. Joseph convert , 
Harlem Ist mort. 7s.............. 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85...... 
} IMinois Central 7s °75..... . .. 
| Lack, & Western ... 






Michigan Central 88, 1882. ea oame ul 


| do 2d mort... . 
do ee SOT 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 
ao hew 
New York Central 6s, °S 
do fis, Sub'n 
do ee 
| New York & New Haven 6s 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort.......... 
do consol... . 
a, eee eset 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort 
do ’ 2d mort a 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago gua 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri........ 
| Quincey & Tol, Ist mort. °90........ 
| Reading. Da atsta apkeeasvels 
) St. Louis & tron Mountain 
| Toledo & Wab. cons. conv.. 
| do ist mort, ext 

















| Umon Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s... 
| do Land Grants, 7s 
| do Income, 10s 
Alt. & Terre Haute 
do preferred. . 
Boston, Pe *ford & Erie 
| Chieago & Alton 3 
| do preferred. 
| Chicago & N. Western 
} do preferred 
| Chieago & Rock Island.......... 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincey 
Clevel. Col., Ind, & Cincin...°.. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............ 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack, & Wes 
Dubuque & Sioux City.... 
eee es 
do oreferred......... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph...... 
do preferred 
a tn cpacsasekess covwnw, < 
ao NN fine = 60500 











[linvis Central <9 ceitate 
zke Shore & Michigan Southern 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferre | 





2d preferred, . 


lo 
Michigan Central .... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............ 
do preferred......... 
Morris & Essox 


DN oon tee chin ac ar 
| N. Y. Central & Hudeon River. 

| do ) 
| 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co............00:00. 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... 
Delaware & Hudson Canz!..... 
Peunsylvania Coal Co. 

Spring Mountain Coai...... 


Miscellaneous, 


Ailantic Mail........ aes 

Boston Water Power. 
Cunton Co.... etree 
A-lamos Expies6 whee wines 
Wells, Fargo Exprers ... 
American Exwers ~-~ 





on by Great Britain and her possessions. 





0 
| Morris & Essex Ist mort............. 


Joliet & Uhicago. ...............-..- 


Scrip Certificate...... .. 


r 


Tol., Peor, & Wiirs, Ist mort. E. Div 


gece 


Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..| 


tion of say in average one cent per pound, or | Mich, South, & N. 1. 7s Sink Pund...| 


Bid. Ask, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, © 
NEW YORK, January 2%, 1573. | 

| 

(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO) 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMFNT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 818T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine i from j 
1st Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec -z, 05,918,059 05 


Premiums on Policies not ined off 1 | 
January, 1872. 2.079.659 45 | 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diacon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid ‘during the 

sume period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


Jnited States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort rages. . 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes sone aims due 

the Company, er 409,903 18 
Fremtens 5 Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,371 !4 
PEEL neccctndcccacasees snesnece 265,098 81 


\ een stent 
Total amount of Assete............ $15,571,206 13 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
al representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 

February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. 1s declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Flrst of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 


é.D. Jones, 
Cuaries Dexnis, 

W. H. H. Moory, 
Henry Cort, 
Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarxes H. RussEx1, 
Lowe.t Hoiproox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya PueEwps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prior, 
Wiiuiam E. Dona, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. MILLEn. 
Wx. Sturais, 


Josern GarLiarD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. How.anp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Myrvury, 
Gorpon W. BurnuaMm, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Gero. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
WitiiaM H. Wess, 
Sueprarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuar.tes P. Burpett, 
Cuas H. MarsHa.n, 
Wixtu1aM E. Bunker, 
Samurt L. Mircai1, 
sames G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booert, Roper? L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, Avexanper V. Buaker, 
Cuaries D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. Hl. I. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
, D. HEWLEDT, 3d Ytce-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 


| 





Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Leened for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 

ske world 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, paysdle in 
w~ondon and elsewhere, bought and soid at evrrent 
fetes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
and and Ireland, elso on Canada, British Columbia 
e¢@ Seu Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
{eeot transacted 


JONUN PATON. Agent. 
MAN Ni ATTAN SAVIN (Gs 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or | 
@ix mouths ending July Ist, 
the third Monday of J uly 

Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a drvosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 
evar SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


-ayable on and after | 


LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


91352345425. 
Loca ComMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 7. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


oa HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 


o. 88 Watt Srreet & 2 


o2 Broapway, New York. 





Cc = ARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INV ESTED FUNDS, 
ver $14,000,000, (old. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Go. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEV ELT, of poe & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENN EDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 

a M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
50. 


Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 





Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we | 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, | 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- | 
ment. The Road is now completed, and | 
the net earniags more than three times the | 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently | 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO Xk 
No. 


SON, 


59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & co., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Iesue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
ConsoOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR | 
| 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


. . . 

Advertising Association, 
' 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 
| 
Advertisers having business in our line, would con- | 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before | 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities | 


for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


‘Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
| Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al. kinds of first-class Station«-y Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, >ense Books, 
Diarter, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessiwen, Wallets, 
&., 





| IT 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(issued and paid free of Commission) 
ND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTaBLisHED 








44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ArcurBacp, H.B.M. ly Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. Low & Bre 
n. >. dAFPRAY, of E. S. Jaftray rs Co. 
Ricuamp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 1385 Broadway. 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
| Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
| Liabilities, 365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 


| showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
| of July, 1873: 


I COED pe near et oe ROE $231,855 21 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, worth $4,838,000........ 1,844,700 00 

| Loans on Stocks, pay able on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181,724).. 147,740 64 
United States Stocks (market value). 1,734,075 00 
State Bonds... . 28540 10 
Interest due on Ist ‘July, i873. 59,826 35 
Balance in hand of Agents.......... 243,386 57 
Bills Receivable . 13,726 65 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 84,269 79 

Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office..... a ened 20,953 54 
ES ee ean eee mee .» $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 


| Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 


J. Ht. 





IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 


NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 


IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


' NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO.,, 
NEW YORK. 





HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, in addition 
| to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 


| details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 


| the patient book-worm.”—JN. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 





we ee everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


J. SABIN & SONS, $4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


| 12,000,000 ACRES! 
| CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


‘UNION «PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
8,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwirds on 

five and ten yesrs’ credit at 6per cent No advance 
| interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
}and Nevada, being enpplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


| Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
| choice Government Lan'!s open for entry under the 
| Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Mi -— embracing: 1. The 
i best of Wheat Land; 2. 2nt_ Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: %. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can *e shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throazh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years? 
Credit; ¢ Warrantee Deeds: Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Norther Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Damphies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or £3 FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTH_ST., 
New York.! 


















A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





per Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cox, Lanp Warrants, Excuanes, &c.. &c., Bougat 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Citefully Exe 


cuted 
(2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, | 'OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upw all points 


and remitted for promptly. 

(2 Corrrsponpents of this honse, may rel 
pon having their busizess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch 

‘ew YoRK Corresrcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 

‘CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEFP 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &e. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


’ 





HUCH B. JACKSON 


ImPoRTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 


HAVANA CIGARS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 





on hand a large variety of all the leading brande of 


y 





i 





